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are as bright as now, and when laws have been passed by | 
our legislature highly favorable for extensive plans of gen- 
eral improvement in agriculture. 

Then, too, our numerous county societies, just ready 
to enter upon acareer of the highest usefulness—they 
will surely languish unless the minds of their officers and 
members are kept awake and stimulated to action by 
means of agricultural papers. All experience proves this 
to be so, and we shall look for but little animation in the 
doings of a considerable portion of the societies this sum- 
mer, unless an effort is first made to increase the number 
of agricultural papers among their members. Indeed, we 
know of several cases where even the principal officers of 


Remarks on Grafting. 

On a former occasion (vol. 1, page 49,) we gave direc- 
tions for performing different modes of grafting, with an 
illustration which appears below. We now add a brief 
chapter from that excellent little work, the “Fruit Cul- 
turist,” (by J. J. Thomas,) which affords some valuable 
instruction on this subject: 





Asien M. B. BATEHAM, Columbus, 0. | the society, take no paper of the kind! How much can 
eam | Such men be expected to do, or how much do they really 


care for the advaneement of the objeet for which such so- 
cieties are formed? 





A few Words to our Friends, 
AND TO THE FRIENDS OF AGRICULTURE IN OHIO. 
A warm friend of agricultural improvement and a suc- 
cessful farmer in a neighboring county, writes us as fol- 
lows: 





The suggestion of our friend, respecting meetings of 
farmers, and the time of election, we think is a very 
good one, and we hope that many will carry it into prac- | 
tice. We are now printing an edition of one or two thou- 
sand copies more than we have subscribers for, and they 
ought to be, and must be circulated ; or the march of im- 
provement in this State will soon be advancing backwards! 
Reader, will you lend a hand in this work? 

Reduced Terms to Agents. 
These to whom we have sent certificates of agency, and 


“TI very much regret that I have not been able, as yet, 
to send you as many subscriptions for the Cultivator this 
year as last. How are you succeeding with your new 
jist? I fear your “‘pay in advance” system will cause the 
loss of many subscribers; but still I suppose the loss to 
you would be greater if you adopted the credit system. 
The great difficulty is, the roads have been so shocking 
bad nearly all this winter, that farmers have not got about 
or seen each other enough to make up their clubs for re- 
mitting subscriptions; and the young man that I pursua- 
ded to undertake the agency for soliciting subscribers in 
this county, has not been able to do anything as yet, 
though I hope he will beginsoon. The usefulness and 
spirit of our county agricultural society, | am convinced, 
will depend very much on the general circulation of the 
Cultivator among the farmers; and so will the work of 
improvement throughout the State; hence I believe that 
the first and most important thing for the friends of agri- 
culture to do, is, to extend the circulation of the Ohio Cul- 
tivator.”’ 

Another friend writes us thus: 


“Our farmers appear very slow about renewing their 
subscriptious, and [ fear our whole county is falling be- 
hind this year. Several of your old subscribers have told 
me they intended to renew as soon as they can see those 
who joined with them last year in forming clubs; but the 
roads have been so bad of late, that but few leave their 
homes for anything, and those who do, only seem to care 
about war news and politics. I think, however, as the 
going improves and the time for spring work advances, 
we shall at least make up our former number of subscri- 
bers. I was in hopes we should be able to form an agri- 
cultural society this spring, but unless more numbers of 
the Cultivator are placed in the hands of our farmers, I 
have liltle hope of one being formed; or, if formed, of see- 
ing it accomplish much good. 





3 : 
1. Whip Grafting. 2. Saddle Grafting 3° Cleft Grafting. 
Grartinc.—The great number of modes described in 
books, have tended rather to bewilder than to enlighten 
| beginners; the following remarks, therefore, are more 


. | for the purpose of laying down reasons on which suc- 
others who are disposed to accept an appointment, and de- | cess depends, than pointing out the peculiar modes of 


vote some time to the work, are informed that we have | 9peration, which may be varied according to conveni- 

concluded to allow larger commissions than formerly— — provided attention is given to the essential partic- 
: ; rs. 

especially to such as obtain a considerable number of | 


| ‘The annexed figures represent the two most common 
subscribers. Officers of agricultural societies and others | modes usually adopted for fruit trees; fig. 1 represent- 


who feel interested, are requested to use their influence |"& Whip-grafting, and fig. 3, the common mode, or 
“ ; ._ | cleft-grafting, which, except for small stocks, is generally 
to obtain one or more efficient_agent® for their respective | ¢ound best and most certain of success. 
counties. Root grafting is done by the whip method, already de- 
scribed. The young trees are taken up, the tops cut off, 
the grafts set on, the wounds covered with wax plasters, 
| and then set out in rows injthe nursery, to remain until 
finally removed to the orchard. The grafting is usually 
performed in the latter part of the winter or early in 
spring, within doors, the grafted trees being packed in 
boxes, in clean moist sand. The tongue and cleft of the 
graft and stock, should so firmiy interlock, as not to be 
easily displaced in handling. Wax plasters are often 
omitted, and adhesion made to take place by growth in 
a warm place while yet in the boxes; but the plasters 
| render the operation more sure iu all other cases, espe- 
cially if dry weather succeeds. ‘Ihe root of a young 
| tree may usually be cut into two or three pieces, each of 
which will support a graft. Unlike larger trees, they 
suffer no detriment if the projecting fibrous roots are 


mostly trimmed off, new ones always shooting out from 
the main root. 





But as we do not expect special agents to visit | 
near all parts of the State, we trust none who can render 
assistance in the way of obiaining subscribers, will omit 
doing so. 

Tue Premiums.—We again state that vol. 1 or 2 will 
be sent to all who remit us names and payments ($6) for | 
eight subscribers; and a volume of the Genesee Farmer, 
for 1842, (as soon as the box arrives) to all who send 
names and payments for four; or, if preferred, half a doz- 
en papers of choice flower seeds will be sent in place of 
the latter premium. 





A Lot of Large Hogs. 
Mr. Batenam—lI had raised and fatted the past season 
on my farm, (by Nehemiah Gaskill,) a lot of 22 hogs, the 
weight of which we deem somewhat extraordinary. They 


“T would suggest that you advise the friends of the 
Cultivator to be on the watch for opportunities for ob- 
taining subscribers at township or school district meet- 
ings, ee and also at the time and places of holding the 
spring elections. [ intend to be on hand with specimens 
and prospectus, and offer the work to all, at the club 

rice. If other friends of improvement will do the same, 
in every county and township in the State, I am pursua- 
ded that thousands of names would be added to your list, 
and a new impetus would be given to the good cause.” 


Wehave received quite a number of letters expressing 
sentiments akin to the foregoing, and they offord us much 
encouragement, as evidences that we have the good wish- 
es and assistance of those who really desire to see the no- 


were a cross of the Berkshire and Russia breeds ; were | 
slaughtered when only 19 months old, by Mr. Bimm, off 
Dayton, and the following is the record of the weight of | 
each : 528, 521, 514, 508, 505, 504, 486, 478, 420, 446, 
455,430, 457, 415, 468, 480, 457, 430, 447, 432, 408, 435 | 
—total, 10,222. | 
If any of your subscribers have beaten us raising pork, | 
we should like to hear from them. 


Centreville, Montgomery co., March 1'), 1847. 





Ricuarp Haings. | 


Surer KILLep sy Docs.—Our friend D. E. Gardner 
informs us that on the night of the Ist inst., Wm. R. Put- | 
nam, jr., near Marietta, had 50 sheep killed by dogs. He 
adds some very just remarks on the necessity of some 


The annexed cut shows the graft and root, 
ready forsetting out. To keep the whole moist, 
till sufficient growth takes place, the place of 
union between the root and graft should be at 
least three inches below the surface. 

The chief care afterwards is to keep the ground 
constantly cultivated and perfectly clean, which 
will increase the growth during summer, and 
exclude mice in winter; the trees are to be 
trained up to one leading stem, not trimming 
‘ so closely as to make them slender; they are to 
bs kept straight, by tying them when necessary to 

upright stakes; and all destructive insects must 


4k 


‘be watched and destroyed. 


If the ground is rich and kept perfertly clean, they 
will grow from one and a half to two feet the first sum- 
mer after grafting ; from three to four feet, the second 
summer; five to six or seven feet the third summer, when 
many of them will be large enough for removal to the 
orchard, and most of the remainder in one year more. 

Propagation by grafting differs mainly and essentially 
from increasing by cuttings, by inserting the cutting 
into the growing stock of another tree, instead of direct- 
ly into the soil. The stock thus supplies the sap, as the 
soil does in the case of a cutting; and the graft, instead 


ble profession of agriculture in this Heaven favored coun- 
try, elevated to that position which it deserves to occupy. 

It is true, that the causes adove alluded to have opera- 
ted unfavorably upon our subscriptions thus far the pres- 
ent year. Our list at the present time is not so great by 
at least a aousand names as it was last year. This fact 
should stimulate the friends of the work to put?forth new 
efforts in its behalf; for surely it ought not to be told abroad 


remedy or legislative protection to farmers against such 
injuries, and the folly of allowing our state to be thus 
over-run with worthless dogs. We have labored faithful- 
ly for two years to secure some reform in this matter, but 
failed from want of proper co-operation of the farmers 


themselves. We are willing to make further efforts when 
we see evidence of a disposition on their part to second 
our efforts, but not before. 





that agriculture is retrograding in Onto! This must nev- 
er be—especially at a time when the farmers’ prospects 


Premium Corn Crors.—We will give information on 





this subject, as requested, in our next if possible. 


of making roots of its own, extends its growing wood 


downwards, through the inner bark, into the stock itself. 


Hence there are two chief requisites for success: the 
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first, 1 the graft be set in the stalk, thatthe sap may 
flow upward without interruption; and the second, that 
the form wood im low downward uniuterruptedly 
through the inner bark. 

'o effect these two requisites, it is needful, first, that 
the oper yn be performed with a sharp knife, that the 
vessels and pores may be cut smoothly and univ, and 
the two parts b brought into immediate and even con- 
tact. Secondly, that the operation be so contrived that 
a permanent anda considerable pressure he applied to 
k ep all parts of those cut faces closely toge ther.— 
Thirdly, that the line of division between the inner bark 
an th » wood, should coincide or exactly correspond in 
each; for if the inner bark of the oae sets wholly on the 
wood of the other, the upward current through the 
wood and back through the bark, is broken, and the 
eraft cannot flourish nor grow. And, fourtily, that the 
wounded parts made by the operation, be « ffectually ex- 


retain a dt 











cluded from the external air, chiefly to ie 
auantity of moisture in the graft, but also to exclude 
the wet. until. by the growth of the graft, the union ts 
effected. 

1. The first r s best attained by keeping a 
keen, flat-bladed knife to cut the faces, and another 
knife for other purposes. 

2, The second requires that the jaws of the stock 
in cleft-grafting, press with some force, but not too 
much, against the wedge-shaped sides of the graft. \ 
stock one third of an inch in diameter will sometimes 
do this sufficiently ; ~~ three quarters of an inch is a 
more convenient siz In whip-grafting, the tongue 


bound t wwetier. 


exalmi- 


and slit would be fi 
3. The third r 
ion. 

4. The fourth is 





vy crowded or 
is attained by 





Lisile 
na = 
gratling- 
Grafting- 


complished by plasters of 
wax, and by the application of grafting-clay. 

wax may be made by melting together pound ol 
beeswax, two of tallow, and four of rosin.* It is spread, 
when melted or , on muslin or thin unsized pa- 
per, with a brush or It imes applied 
Ww ithout plasters, in which ¢ ase it should be worked with 


softene 
spatula. is somet 


+t hands. until it may be drawn out into ribbons of 
wax, Which are wrap] ad round the part. In all cases it 
should be applied closely, so as to allow if possible no 
interstices, and cover every cut or split surface other- 
wise exposed to the air. In cool weather, a lantern, 
chafing-dish, or hot brick, is necessary to soften the 
plasters before applying them. 
It is hardly necessary here to mention that propa- 
tion by grafting and by cuttings is to be performed 
irly in spring before the buds swell;t and that the grafts 
ore uttings may be cut late in autumn orat any time 
during winter, provided the natural moisture is preserved 
itil they are used. A convenient mode of thus pre- 
serving them, is to wrap or imbed them in damp, not 
wet, moss; or bury them ina box, beneath the surface 


of a dry spot of earth, the box to be open downwards, 
idthe grafts to be kept from contact with the earth by 
sticks across the inside of the box. 
In former of the world, it was 
grafting, the origin of which is hid 
antiquity, could be performed between every species of 


ages supposed that 


in the obscurity 


tree and shrub. Roses, it was said, became black when 
grafted on bl ick currants, and oranges crimson if work- 
ed on pomegranate. But the operation is never suc- 
cessful unless the grafi and stock are nearly allied, 

1d the greater the affinity the more certain the success. 
“Varieties of the same species unite most freely, then 
species of the same genus, then genera of the same 


‘r; beyond which the power does 
upon | 


not extend 
irs, Very well 
or thorns, and 
the lilac will 
Phillyrea, ~ canse 
natural grder. M. De Can- 
I, notwithstanding 
i, to work the lik 
and the Bienonia 
natural 


natural ord 
l’or instance, pears work freely 
upon quinces, less willingly on apples 
not at all upon plumbs or cherries; while 
take on the ash, and the 

> plants ol 





olive on the 
they ar the same 
dolle even says that he has succeede: 
the great difference in their ve 
on the Phillvrea, the olive on the 
ra 1 Catalpa 


retauor ic 


asi, 


licans on the in all cases of the same 





order; but plants so obtained are very short-lis 

There however some exceptions to this rule. Thu » 
the cultivated cherry, and most species of wild cherry, 
though of the same genus, will not agree. The pear 
succeeds better on the quince than on the apple, although 


the apple and pear are within the same get 
pear and quince are by most regarded as of d 
ra ; the superior firmness of the wood of the 


Mis, anda the 


istinct gene- 


quince, a 








quality s so importa ant to sn cessful grafting, more than 
making up the difference mn allinity. 

Lindle “y me iietadebevine exceptions which are appa- 
rent only. In one case, the fig was supposed to grow on 
the olive. But the grait, being below the surface of the 
soil, rooted in it, independedutiy of the figstock. Pliny 
speaks of a tree grafted to bear, on the same stem, pears, 
apples, figs, plumbs, olives, almonds, grapes, &e. This, 


if true, was prehaps by a similar process to that now 


performed in Ltaly, for growing jasmines and other flex- 
ible plants, on an orange stock, by the mere cheat of bor- 
jing out the orange stem, through whic on the stems of 
wax and less rosin is less adhesive sto the | ands, b ut more 

‘ sive. 
Gre fkept in aco'd p'a-e.ina dorman* state, till the leaves 
fo 1 ick are expanded, may generally beinserted with succes, 


. 
if OF Lie apy 


ue and pear. 


of 


the other plants are made to pass, and which soon grow 
so as to fill it closely, and to appearas if growing togeth- 
er, the intermingling. They are, of course, very 


roo 


short-lived. 


Culture and Use of Asparagus. 


Why isit, that this wholesome and delicious early ve- 
table is not more generally cultivated? It cannot be 
owing to the expense or trouble, for a dime’s worth of 


s will produce plants sufficient for any one garden, 
and a few hours’ labor is all that is required to prepare 
the ground, sow the seed, and afterwards plant the roots. 
The difficulty, then, must be, a want of knowledge on 
the subject:—and to remedy this, in part at least,—we 
copy the following directions, which are the best we have 

seen, from * Landreth’s Rural Register for 1847”: 
The Asparagus is a perrenial plant, indiginons to 
iturope, found in stony or gravelly situations near the 
1. It is generally admired, and has been long exten- 


1 


sively cultivated, on account of its early maturity; being 
fit for the table very early in the spring, at which season 
very few vegetables are to be had. It may be propagated 


from the roots, but raising from seed is decidedly prefer- 


bl which may be sown either late in the autumn, or 
early in the spring; the latter is perhaps the best. 

The mode is as follows:—Prepare a rich, deeply dug 
picce of ground of the desired size, on which draw 
straight lines an inch deep, and twelve inches apart. 
Place the s ibout an inch apart in the lines or rows, 
and cover them even with the surf we. Should the seeds 
vegetate f y, they will be rather close in the rows, and 
m be thin to two or three inches apart, which will 
pernut the roots to get strong. Our practice is to pour 
scalding water on the seeds twenty-four hours before we 
intend planting them, in which they remain until put in 
the ground—the hard coating is thereby softened, and 
the seeds grow more readily. 

During the season of vegetation they should be care- 
fully wed, and the alleys between the rows frequently 
hoed and kept loose. The second year [or when one 


year old if they do well] they will be fit for transplanting 


into the beds in which they are to remain. Such beds 
should be formed on ground not too wet; the earth hav- 
ing previously been very deeply dug, and plenty of well- 


rotted manure incorporated with it, to the depth of a 
more; is found that the sweetness and ten- 
of the shoots depend very much on the rapidity 
growth, and this is promoted by the richness of 
Digging and turning of the ground during the 
ding the spring in which it is intended to 
plant the roots would have a good effect; or it would be 
well in the autumn to throw the ground in ridges, that 
it may be i to the action of the frost. 
The m of transplanting is thus:—Lay out the 
ground is four feet wide, with paths or alleys be- 
of two feet width: divide the bed into 
three rows qui-distat it, allowing eight inches space on 
either edge; then proceed to stretch or strain a line 
lengthwise the bed, down one of the rows, and with a 
spade cut outa trench so deep that when the plants to 
be set therein are covered, they will be three inches be- 
low surface; the breadth of the trench sufficient to 
admit of the roots laying horizontally. Place them there- 
in at int nine inches, covering them with fine 
thus continue to plant the second and third 
and finish by straightening the edges of the bed, 
which should be with line and spade; having pre- 
raked the surface to remove clods and stones. 
In gardens, the soil of which is wet and heavy, the beds 
should be elevated a few inches above the general level. 
or dry soils the roots do not require it. 
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As the season progresses they will need weeding and 
hoeing, suffering the stalks to run up to seed. In the 
autumn place a good covering of manure over the entire 
bed, which will prevent the frost from drawing them out, 


beside enriching the soil, and causing them to grow 
more vigorously the ensuing season. 


lu the spring take a dung-fork, and point or dig in the 
manure, observing not to go deep enough to touch the 
crowus of the plants. Proceed in like manner for three 
us, When [the third season,] the plants 
strong enough to bear cutting; after 


successive sea 





will have become 


which an annual top dressing of manure and forking of 


the 


tive 


surface, will keep the plants vigorous and produc- 
or more years. ‘The Asparagus is easily 
‘saline applications, as for instance refuse 
meat or fish—or by a direct applica- 
ion of salt itself—some cultivators use it in the culture 
of this esculent, and with the most satisfac tory results. 

The quality of this delicious vegetable depends in a 
degree on its state or age when cut for use; 
much exposed for sale in market, is cut within the hour 
the earth—and that portion only, (mere- 
y the extremity of the shoot) is tender, all below is 
sticky and comparatively worthless—it should therefore 
never be cut, until the shoots have risen 4 or 6 inches, 
reo n they will be green and tender. The market gar- 

leners in the neighborhood of Philadelphia cover their 
yee paragus beds with straw or litter, so soon as they 
cutting. The plan saves labor by keeping the 
down, and protects the plants from excessive 
drought. 
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Pork from young Hogs—Remarks on the breeds 
of Hogs, modes of feeding Ac. 


In Two Lerrers Prom J. W. Dana, Wasuincton co. 0.) 


Beverly Ohio, Jan. 19, 1847. 

Mr. Barenam.—In looking over the reports of the mar- 
kets, in several numbers of the Cultivator, it appeared to 
me that the average weights there given some uf lots of 
hogs, slaughtered in Ciucinnati was very low; it reminded 
me of pork raising some 12 years ago. Iam conviced 
from expericnce that great improvements have, and can 
still be made in the raising of pork in this country; it 
being one of the leading articles of export from this State, 
[ think it important that growers should give more at- 
tention to the breeding of hogs. Perhaps it will not be 
outof place here to give you the result of my experience 
in raising pork. ‘Twelve years ago it was considered an 
extraordinary lot of hogs that could be made to average 
200 Ibs, at iS monthsold. Aboutthat time I commenced 
paying more attention to the improvement of my stock 
of hogs. From the time above mentioned, I continued 
to make pork one of the leading articles of produce of the 
Farin for 6 or 7 years. I will just say, during that time 
I had the pleasure (as well as profit) of seeing my hogs 
increase in weight from 20+ Ibs. to 31! at the same age, 
without a corresponding increase of expense. I then con- 
cluded to change iny mode of farming, or at least to drop 
the pork,in a great measure. Sincethen | have been 
making but little more than was required for the use of the 
farm, but have not thought it best to lessen my exertions 
in the improvement of my stock. 1 now slaughter my 
pigs at the age of from 6 to9 months old. I will give vou 
unaccount of my last killing: Ist. family of 13 pigs— 
10 raised, 5 of the choice ones sold when small, the re- 
maining 5 butchered at 269 days old, average weight 2694 
bs; one pig Weighing 2°5 lbs, another killed at the same 


time, weight 4)1 Ibs. 2nd family 13 pigs—9 raised, 3 se- 
lected for breeding 6 slaughtered at 170 di ays old, average 


weight 1964 Ibs. the heaviest one weighing, 212 |bs.— 
These weights were attained without any extraordinary 
keep, and with a diminished proportion on offal. This 
[ consider a matter of great importance and. one that 
will not bear to be overlooked. 1 have been witness to 
many attempts to increase the weight of the carcass 
without paying due regard to this particular, and the 
result has been a universal failure. Tam well aware that 
my present position is far below the summit of possible 
ittainment, but itis gratifying (to me at least) to know 
that my course is upward. I regret to say that many of 
my brother farmers stil] adhere to the old doctrine that 
the hog that can climb the highest hill the oftenest, (you 
are aware that this superior trait gives him a decided ad- 
vantage over his fellow pigs in gathering acorns,) dig the 
deepest poke root the quickest, and feed through the 
crack of a fence the farthest, is the best fellow ; but it is 
pleasing to see that such opinions are fast disappearing. 
Yours, &c., 
J. W. Dana. 


Beverly, Feb. 20th 1847: 

Mr. Batenam.—In a for.ner communication I gave you 
the result of my practice in making pork. You express- 
e 4 a desire to know the breed of my hogs, and the mode 
of feeding. IL am inclined to think ‘that the sticklers for 
pure blood, will not fancy the motly appearance of the 
pedigree of my pigs on paper, as much as the pork dealer 
or consumer would*their cares ass in the shambles; but I 
shall not be ashamed of the amaigamation as longas I 
am satisfied that they possess a greater combination of 
valuable properties than | have seen here or elswhere, in 
either of the pure breeds of which they are composed.— 
The pigs Lgave you account of, were one half Bedford, 
one fourth Sussex, and one fourth Berkshire, they may 
vary a little from these proportions of blood. I could 
give you the eighth and sixteenth if I thought necessary, 
bat this I deem nearenough forall practical purposes. 
These grades have been produced from choice animals of 
the different breeds, and asa general thing the valable points 
of the three are happily combined. My usual mode of 
feeding has been to boil potatoes and corn in the ear, 
while potatces last, and atter that, corn alone, but cook- 
ed, and given in such quantities as to sustain a_ thrifty 
growth of the animal, but not so much as to prevent 
them from making free use of the pasture; for the exer- 
cise aud food thus taken has a tendency to promote the 
general health of the animal and give a more perfect de- 
velopement of bone and muscle; this mode is pursued 
until corn is sufficiently matured for feeding, say Ist. Sep- 
tember, (the process of cookingstopshere I then endea- 
vor to give them all they willeat of new corn and pump- 
kins or apples; all should be eaten cleanjmore particularly 
the corn, they as a matter of course get the slop of the 
house at all times, and as much salt as they may require. 
I keep no dairy, consequently they receive but little from 
that source. By this process they are fit for killing the 
first suitable weather in November, if they are March or 
April pigs. I never confine them to the pen, if killed 
early, but if kept until bad weather they should be put in 
a warm dry place—here great care must be taken that 
they do not become feverish which is attended with a loss 
of appetite, and consequently a falling off in flesh. If 
such should be the case a change of food will be neces- 
siry. In justice to my last killing of which I gave you 
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an account, I will add that they had totake their food raw 
all summer. 


ent mode of feeding; this is only an opinion. 

My mode of selecting breeding animals for some years 
past, has been to see them in full flesh before giving a 
preference. I usually select from my pigs when ready 


for killing, in this way I can more readily determine the | 


aptitude of the animal to take on flesh, and whether or 
not on the parts most desired. I am aware that some ob- 
jections may be raised against this practice, it being at- 


tended with too great an expense, and destroying the | 


propensities for breeding; but depriving them of food, (if 
they should be so fortunate as to get too fat will re- 
s.ore them to the proper condition for the purposes re- 
qsired; and so far as expense is concerned, | am more 
than compensated by knowing that I have an animal of 
the right stamp; for when we take into consideration that 
the bad as well as good properties of an anima! may be 
inherited by its offspring, is it not of vast importance that 
we deprive then, as much as possible, of those we deem 
objectionable, and cultivate those alone which we mos 
desire. My plan is to have them well matured before 
they are suffered to propagate. ‘T'hese properties are in- 
dispensable to a good breeding animsl, viz: a prolific 
breeder, a good nurse und kind feeder. Much 
might be said on this important branch of Agriculture, 
but [have already extended this communication to a 
greater length than I had designed doing when I com- 
menced. [| will leave the subject to some one more capa- 
ble of doing it justice. 





J. W. Dana. 


The following was designed for a former number, 
but did not arrive in time. 

On Sugar Making. 

Mr. Curtivaror:—Iu my boyish days I used to be 
much addicted to the sugar kettle about this time of year. 
I have made, or had made more or less sugar for many 
years past, but itis only within a year or so that I have 
inade any successful attempts to carry the business on 
right. Sugar making is at least a pleasant amusement for 
an active man who likes the woods. tis often econom- 
icxl, and may be made profitable with a camp of 15) or 
more good trees. My experience dictates the following 
advice to sugar makers: 

Cut your wood the previous fall, in length 5 or 6 feet, 
split it rather fine and pile it up so that it may be 
dry when wanted. Look out some convenient spot, on a 
gentle rise, where you can make a furnace or flue with 
its mouth towards the northwest—then you will not of- 
ten be incommoded with smoke, and if you do not care 
about a chimney it will also draw better if it fronts to- 
wards the prevailing winds. Some build their Mues ona 
level surface, but the rising grouud is best, because Ist, 
the flue will.draw better; 2nd. because it will bring your 


kettles more easily to the most convenient level; Sd. be- | 
cause theflue will be cheaper and easier of construction; 4th | 


the water will not run into it; Sth, because it will hold 
heat better, besides other reasons that will duly appear. 
To construct the flue, commence your ditch for its 


reception, two or three feet above the foot of the rise; | 
and make it 4 or 5 feet wide at the top, or saflicient to al- | 
low of its being two feet wide at the bottom; let the bot- | 


tom of the ditch (and the flue) slope a little upwards so 
that you can more easily rake out the coals and ashes, 
and to prevent the entrance of water; it will also draw 
better. Build the walls of brick or stone, 18 or 2) 
inches high, drawing the sidesin a little as they advance 
to this height ; then at about 24 feet from the mouth lay 
upon each wall a stone (if you have stone) say 20 inch- 
es long, 9 to 12 wide, and as many thick; if you have 
no stone, build abutments of brick of the same dimen- 
sions, so that the bottoms of the kettles when set, will be 
about 16 inches above the bottom of the flue. 
snugly fit the ear sides of the kettle into the stone or brick 
so that when the work is finished the rim of the kettle 
may be about an inch above the whole work. Put on 
two more stones, or abutments of brick, so that your sec- 
ond kettle may touch the first and the rim be half an 
inch above it; fillin spaces around the kettles snugly with 
brick, and see that each kettle is set level ; go on in this 
way and set as many kettles as you please; but the num- 
er should not exceed seven in so narrowa flue. Cover 
the whole flue with well tempered clay or lime mortar 
to within about an inch of the top of the kettles, puta 
piece of iron across the mouth of the flue—or a good stone 
will answer ; if iron, coverit with stone or brick, aud 
with mortar as before directed. Finish the other end of the 
flue in the same way; orclose by drawing the side walls to- 
gether, about two feet beyond the last kettle, and there raise 
a chimney, with a throat 10 or 12 by 18 or 20 inches, and 
as high as you please. Some who wish to be saving of 
fuel make the chimney only about a foot high and place 
asmall kettle over the top, but it is disagreeable work to 
tend it. 

When the furnace is finished the top of the kettles 
should not be more than a few inches higher than the 
surfaceof the ground on each side, for convenience of 
filling and tending them. 

Each kettle of 16 to18 gallons will boil tosyrup from 
14) to 160 gallons of water, (sap) in 34 hours, if well 


lam of the opinion that from 29 to25 per | 
cent. might have been added to their weight by a differ- | 





more | 


Then | 


attended with dry wood. Use one of your kettles asa 
heater and keep the rest boiling all the time. 
| Make a rough shed with forks and poles, 12 or 14 feet 
| wide and 6 or 8 feet longer than your farnace ; you can 
then get along comfortably without burning your hands 
lor clothes, without burning your sugar or filling it and 
your eyes and nostrils with ashes and dust, and without 
being “smoked” exceedingly. 

Two active hands will finish the whole of those pre- 
parations ina day, if the materials are ready at hand.— 
The furnace should not cost over $1 50 if stone is conve- 
nient, nor the shed more than that, and will last 
years if properly taken care of. If your troughs are 
piled under the shed, when not in use, they will be pre- 


2 


seven 








| 





| served sound and clean, and your furnace be more pro- 
tected from the weather. 

With such a furnace you will save a cord of wood for 
each one hundred pounds of sugar. Other arrangements 
can be made to suit convenience or circumstances. You 

|may have either tubs or large sap troughs, and let the 
vater out of them into the kettles or heater with a stop- 
ock and conductor, ordip it out with buckets. The 
water should always be strained before boiling, as it is a 
saving of labor as well as dirt. 

The greatest fault with most sugar makers is, the small- 
ness of their troughs. They should never hold less than 
| 4 gallons; and trees of two feet diameter and over, should 
|have twosuch troughs. I have had trees yield lu to 12 
| allée in24 hours, though 2 or 3 gallons is a good aver- | 
} age for trees not more than 18 or 2‘) inches. | 

Troughs should be made of ash, poplar, [white wood, } | 
mulberry, cherry, honey-locust, or other lasting wood | 
| which does not give out much coloring matter or vereta- 
ble extract, which makes the sugar black and hinders its! 
j|graining. White and black walnutare frequently used, 
| because they are generally at hand and easily worked, 
but they should not be used if other timber can be had; or 
|if used the troughs should be made months before and 
{soaked in water. Pawpaw, or Sumac, are the best for 
spiles, as they are soft and will easily fit the tap, which 
|should not be over one and ahalf inches deep. It is bet- 
ter to freshen with an auger or tap borer which enlarges 
without deepening the tap—which at first should not be 
larger than three fourths of anineh. 

The strength of sugar water varies with locations and 
seasons. It isstrongest on high open lands with a clay 
subsoil—weakest on low rich woodland with sand or} 
gravel subsoil—strongest after a close winter like that of 
1845-6, and weakest after such a winter as the one just 

| past: It seldom takes less than 8 gallons of water to a 
pound of sugar—frequently 12 gallons. | 

But | am growing tedious—though mach more might 
be said. Full instructions as to the manipulations, &c., 
may be found in the patent office report of 1543, p. p. 

1146 and 236, and of 1844 296, all of which directions, 
|however, are more tedious and expensive than is really 
| necessary. 


Yours &e. 
| Hockina. 
| Ohio, Feb., 1847. 


} 
| Sweet Potato Plauts. 

Prepare a common hot bed, or even a common garden 
bed, well exposed to the sun; (and covered in frosty 


weather;) then place the seed potatoes on it, just so th y 
don’t touch each other, and cover them over about two 
| inches with rich earth. 

When the sprouts are about 3 inches above the surface, 
raise the potatoes with a stick and break off the largest 
sprouts and set them in the hills or ridges. ‘The potatoes 
will have a great many small sprouts, and may be®re- 
turned to the bed until these are large enough to trans- 
plant; or they may be carefully cut, leaving a sprout to 
each piece, and transplanted. ‘The sprouts are quite te- 
nacious of life, as much so as cabbage or tabacco-plauts. 

It is an erroneous idea that very sandy soils only, will 
produce sweet potatoes; any good land will produce 
them. 

The rows are generally 3 to 4 feet apart; and the hilis 
or ridges about a foot high, with 1 to 3 plants to the hill, 
or 15 to 24 inches apart on the ridges, zigzag or alternate- 
ly like the corners of a worm-fence. 

” Now as Mr. Springer has “ found a method by which 
this potato can be kept through the winter without any 
difficulty,’ many of us in these parts, would be grateful 
if he would furnish us his method through the Cultivator. 
SIMEON W. LAISHLEY. 


Ss 
22, 1847. 


- 





Morristown, O., Feb. 


Remarks.—The foregoing was written, it will be per- 
ceived, before the article in our last, by Mr. Jackson, had 
appeared. We give it a place because it is quite brief 
and comprehensive. We unite with friend Laishley in 
the request with which his communication closes. 

We have received two or three additional communica- 
tions on raising sweet potatoes ; one of them, (from War- 
ren co.,) of considerable length ; but as they all agree in 
substance with what is contained in the foregoing and in 
our last number, the writers will of course excuse us for 


omitting them.—LEp. 


} the hill. 





Location of a Barn. 

A subscriber in Crawford county sends us a diagram of 
his farm, and enquires where is the best location fora new 
barn which he proposes to build. It is difficult for us to 
give advice that can be of much service, without viewing 
the premises, as many circumstances must be taken into 
the account—such as convenience to the central lane, 
to the state road, and to the dwelling house, stack yard, 
&e.; of all these our correspondent must be the best 


| judge. 


Many farmers prefer a side hill on which to place a 
barn, so as to have stables and sheds in the basement, and 
entrance to the main floor above from the upper side of 
In such ease a level or slightly dishing yard 
should be made on the lower side for saving manure ; so 
that the best of it will not wash away. 

Sut on comparatively level ground, where the stables 
are to be even with the main floor, the bara should 
on an elevation sufficient te avoid water and muc, and 
where aspucious yard for cattle and can be 
secured on the south or east side ; (so as to avoid winds,) 
which yard should have an inclination of the surface to- 
wards the centre sufficient to retain the ordinary 


manure 


craile- 
age of the yard itself, but not allowing water te ran in 
from any considerable space around, else it will forma 
current through, and carry off the best of the manure. 
In this central part, straw and other materials for mak- 
ing mauure are to be thrown till rotted. 


District Ag. Exhibition. 

Quite a number of suggestions have been made in re- 
gard to the best mode of raising funds and awarding pre- 
miums at the proposed exhibition in the South-western 
District of this State. 


‘ 


It is time f 


for the friends of the 
measure to begin to discuss the matter, so as to be pre- 
pared to lay some definite plans before the State Board at 
its spring meeting, which will probably take place some 
time next month. Why do not Clinton and Warren 
counties organize agricultural societies, and unitedly take 
hold of the work ; and why do not the societies of Greene, 
Fayette and Highland take some action on the subject? 
shi 


and 
who will take the management of it, and how much 


Where and when ull the exhibition be held, 


money will be contributed by the county or town thus 
These are questions that need to be agitated 
at once, and answered without much delay ; in order that 


honored ? 


notice of time and | 


chanics and farmers to make preparations. 


ylace may be given in time for me- 
The follow 
ing proposition comes from Gov. Trice. 


To the Editor of the Ohio Cullivaior : 

I do not intend the following proposition to interfere 
with any rule or regulation that may be adopted by man- 
agers of the agricultural Fair expected to be held in this 
quarter of the State next fall; bat merely as an intro- 
duction of the subject, and invitation to the stock raisers 
to be prepared to take a part in the exhibition. 

i therefore propose, from my own stock and breeding, 
to exhibit for premiums, to be invested in agricultural 
books and publications, as follows : 


ist. A Durham ball, by Greenhome Experiment, 


out of Strawberry, (both imported,) for a pre- 


mium of $59 
2d. Durham cow, thoro’ bred, fora premium of 50 
3d. Bull calf, 1 yearold do 6 25 
4th. Heifer, same age, ao > 25 
Sth. Bull sucking caif, do “ 2) 
6th. Heifer do do es 2) 
7th. Saxony buck, thorough bred, 4 iv 
Sth. Saxony ewe, do ” 10 
9th. And last, though not least, my young horse 
Eclipse, Jr., by American Eclipse of Long Is- 
land memory, out of a thorough bred mare 
from tho stock of Wm. R. Johnson, of Va., 
for a premium, against any Ohio horse, of 50 
10th. Also a colt of his get, do for 2) 


The standard of excellence in cattle to be size, form 
aud blood; in sheep, the fineness of wool ; and in horse 
size, form, action and blood. ‘The subscriptions to make 
up the different premiums, to be apportioned equally 
among the competitors for the same. 

Note.—The above shall be made to conform to such 
rules us may be adopted by the State Board for the regu- 
lation of the exhibition. 


s 
aa 


ALLEN TRIMBLE. 
Hillsboro’, O., February, 1847. 


Heavy Pies.—Mr. Caleb Litch, jr., of Warrensville, 
killed three pigs this winter 84 months old, of the aver- 
age weight of 279 ibs., dressed. Pigs mixture of Berk- 
shire and Leicester breeds.—-Clev. Herald. 


Heavy Loss.—-It is stated that 41 vessels, chiefly 
freighted with bread-stuffs for Great Britain, have been 
lost at sea since October. The N. York Commercial as- 

| cribes this to over-lading and bad storage. 
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Columbus Horticultural Society. 
Annual meeting, Wednesday, March 10, 1847. 


The report of the Treasurer was read, showing a bal- 
ance in his hands, of $134,37—with a considerable a- 
mount due from members, and some premiums not yet 
paid. On motion, the president was requested to pro- 
cure and present the articles awarded as premiums, at 
the exhibition last fall, which have not yet been called 
for. 

An election was then had, and the following gentle- 
men were chosen officers of the Society for the present 
year: 

B. Latham, President, 

Francis Stewart, Ist Vice President: 

Dr. I. G. Jones, 2nd do. do. 

John Miller, Treasurer, 

Jos. Sullivant, Corresponding Secretary, 
A. B. Buttles, Recording Secretary. 

Manacers.—John Burr, Benjamin Blake, M. B. Bate- 
ham, Samuel Medary, Dr. J. H Lazell, Lanson Curtis, 
A. Backus. 

The following standing committees for the ensuing 
year were then chosen. 

On Fruits and Synonymes. —Messrs. B. Latham, I. G. 
Jones, F. Stewart, J. Burr, B. Blake, Dr. J. H. Lazell, 
M. B. Bateham. 

On T'rees Shrubs and Flowers.—Messrs. Dr. Carter, 
A. B. Buttles, J. M. Doherty, A. E. Glenn, A. Sites, 
John Fisher. 

On Vegetables.—Wm. Kelsey, L. Buttles, T. Stock- 
ton, A. S. Chew, L. Curtis, Andrew Backus. 

Ow Entomology.—Messrs. J Sullivant, M. B. Bateham, 
I. G. Jones. 

On Manures.—Messrs. 8. Medary, F. Stewart, J. Sul- 
livant, A. H. Brown, William Cain. 

On motion it was resolved that a convention of Fruit 
Growers and Nurserymen be invited to meet in this ci- 
ty in the month of September next, for the purpose of 
bringing together and comparing specimens of fruit 
from different sections of the country, and determining 
as far as possible the correct names of the same, or tes- 
ting the quality of new varieties; and that the particu- 
lar time for holding the convention and other arrange- 
ments be agreed upon after corresponding with the other 
horticultural Societies in this State. 

On motion, the committee on Fruits and Synonymes 
were instructed to devise and report to the Society as 
soon as possible, a plan for the formation of a collection 
of rare fruits, flowers Shrubs, &c. 

The following gentleman were elected honorary 
members of the Society: Rev. H. W Beecher, Indiana- 
polis, Rev. C. Springer of Muskingum, and Hon. James 
Mathews, Coshocton. 

Fine specimens of the ‘Northern Spy’ apple were pre- 
sented by Mr. Bateham, received from Jas. Watts, Esqr., 
Rochester N. Y., also ‘Wine Sap’ apple by Mr. Backus; 
and a fine seedling sweet apple by Mr. Burr. 








Choice Seeds Arrived. 

Among the numerous kinds of valuable seeds for sale 
at this office, (see list on last page) are some deserving the 
particular attention of farmers and others. We have re- 
ceived a few quarts of Osage Orange seeds ; (for sale at 
Cincinnati prices,) a few bushels Kentucky Plue Grass— 
excellent for sowing in door yards, &c. Also, some Or- 
chard grass and Lucerne, for those who may wish to try 
these articles. Then, too, we have a good supply of gen- 
uine annual Onion seed, received by express from Yan- 
kee-land; and a superior assortment of garden seeds gen- 
erally. List of flower seeds in next paper. 





Bound Volumes Going Cheap! 
“Books for the Million.” 

Volumes 1 and 2 of the Ohio Cultivator, bound in 
printed covers, with index &c., may be found at the fol- 
lowing places, for sale at the low price of 75 cts. each— 
two vols. for $1,25—and two vols. with a subscription for 
the current vol. for oniy Two DOLLaRS. 


J. F. Dair & Co., Seedsmen Cincinnati, 
H. Huxley, do do 
David Barr, Bookseller, Xenia, 
Kurts & Limb ocker, do Springfield, 
Reed’s, Bookstore, Zanesville, 


Chas. Ells, 
Jno. Stair and Son, 


Bookseller, Dayton, 
Seeastore, Cleveland, 


Other places will be supplied soon. 





A Pension wet. Bestowep.-— The British Govern- 
ment has given a life pension of £5')) to the widow of the 
late Mr. Loudon, in consideration of the great utility of 
his voluminous writings on Agriculture and Horticulture. 

Will our friend J. B. Payless, have the goodness to 
send us a description (and drawing ifhecan,) of the Sub- 
stratum plow mentioned in his communication in our pa- 
per of loth April last? 
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To Readers and Correspondents. 

Quite a number of communications are on hand for 
our next; and some that have no particular reference to 
season may be deferred a month or two, when we may 
have a slack time. Several pieces of poetry are not 
quite good enough for our purpose. 

The address on Horticulture in this paper is a beauti- 
ful production, and will richly repay a perusal—especi- 
ally at the present time, when the return of spring is 
beginning to call into active exercise the taste for horti- 
cultural pursuits. 

Copious hints on Gardening, will be given in our next. 
Also, the laws of Ohio relating to weights and measures. 





We are indebted to Mr. Jas. H. Warts of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., for specimens of the Northern Spy apple. 
It is indeed a beautiful and excellent fruit. Mr. Watts 


offers to supply grafts toany who desire them, at a mod- 
erate price. 





Our thanks are due to Hon. C. Delano, for numerous 
public documents received during winter. 


The Weather coutinues extremely fickle; little sun- 
shine, much rain, and shocking bad roads—and occa- 
sionally, as a day or two since, a hard freeze with a little 
snow, to make up the variely. 











The Ohio Canal, it is expected will be open for navi- 
gation on the first of April—the same time as the New 
York and Pennsylvania Canals. 


“Jeatous Fancres.’’—Our friend Elliott who edits an 
agricultural column occasionally in the Cleveland Her- 
ald, most have read the report of the State Board of 
Agriculture very “‘hastily’’ indeed, not to have perceived 
that the President had reference only to the region “be- 
tween the Little Miami and Scioto rivers,’ when he 
wrote that “Cincinnati and Chillicothe are the points at 
which beef and pork are usually marketed’’—and hence 
the allusion to “jealous fancies’’ is altogether unfoun- 
ded and unjust. Gov. Trimble was desirious that Gen. 
Ford, or some other suitable person should have fur- 
nished an article for the report, upon the agriculture of 
the Western Reserve, but no one could be found who 
had time to prepare such an article. 





Rait Roav Meerine at Cotumsus.—A large and spir- 
ited meeting of citizensof Columbusand Franklin coun- 
ty, was held in this city on the 3d inst., to consider upon 
the propriety of voting at the coming election for $200,- 
000 of stock, to be subscribed by the city and county. 
The advantages of Railroads to the farmers and all classes 
was ably set forth by several speakers, and the necessity 
that exists for prompt action upon the subject, in order to 
secure these advantages. A committee was appointed to 
publish and circulate throughout the county, factsand ar- 
guments in favor of the subscription. 








Fruit Trees.—Now, and for a month to come, is the 
time for procuring and planting fruit trees. Our readers 
will learn where to procure them by reference to our last 
page. Those advertised are all very respectable nurser- 
ies. Catalogues of most of them can be seen at this of- 
fice. 


Can’? po ir !—We think we possess as large a share 
of good nature as most folks, and we frequently bestow 
many hours of time and labor, without fee or reward, in 
procuring infermation to be com...unicated to our friends 


and readers by letter or through the Cultivator. This we 
are ever willing to do, within reasonable bounds, for the 
| benefit of our subscribers ; but when, as is often the case, 
we are beset with letters of inquiry from those who are 
too penurious to pay 75 cents or $1 a year for the Culti- 
vator, but expect us to write a long letter for their par- 
ticular benefit, we must say our temper is occasionally 
a little riled. 
a farmer in Warren county, who writes us a letter asking 
information which he would have found in our last year’s 
volume had he been a subscriber ; and modestly request- 
ing us to write to Philadelphia, get an answer, and then 
write to him. In return for all this, he offers to subscribe 
for the Cultivator the present year, but does not send the 
pay! Perhaps we shall depart from our rules for his spe- 
cial benefit. He can wait and see. 





Of this character, is a recent instance from 





Convention of Fruit Growers and Nurserymen. 

Several nurserymen and fruit growers in different parts 
of this State have frequently expressed a desire that a 
convention of Western fruit growers and nurserymen 
should be called at some convenient time and place, for 
the purpose of bringing together specimens of fine fruit, 
from different parts of the country, and especially, varie- 
ties of which the names are in dispute, and new sorts 
deemed worthy of cultivation; and with a view to reme- 
dy in some degree, the confusion that now exists in re- 
gard to the names of fruits in this and adjoining States.— 
We suggested this to the Columbus Horticultural Society 
at its annual meeting last week, and the project was 
heartily approved. The month of September was deeim- 
ed the most suitable time for the convention, and it is 
contemplated to hold the annual exhibition of the society 
at the same time, if the season will permit. 

We hope the other horticultural societies in the State 
will take early action on the subject, and suggest a day 
for the purpose. 





ItinERANT GraFtTEeRs.—A correspondent in Columbi- 
ana county desires to caution our readars against em- 
ploying strangers, who go about the country at this time 
of the year, proposing to graft orchards of apple trees. 
He says he employed a couple of these characters, who 
hailed from Portage county, some five or six years ago, 
to graft an orchard for him; they giving assuran- 
ces that their grafts were all of the choicest kinds; 
but when the trees came in bearing, it was found that 
many of them were of the most worthless descrip- 
tion; hence he calls them “imposters,’”’ and warns farm- 
ers to be on their guard, &c. We think these men were 
certainly to blaine for their carelessness in cutting grafts, 
if not wilfully dishonest ; but we have known so many 
instances of an opposite character—where whole orchards 
of really fine fruit have been obtained from grafters from 
the Reserve, that we are unwilling to brand the whole 
class as “imposters.’? Though it is well for farmers to 
be cautious whom they employ. 





MecuanicaL Conrrivances.—Mr. 8. Sweney, of Bu- 
cyrus, O., informs us that he has invented and is con- 
structing a new Corn Planting Machine, which he con- 
templates exhibiting in Columbus beforelong. Wecan- 
not fully comprehend the construction of the machine 
from the description sent us ; but we shall be pleased to 
see it whenever exhibited. Mr. S. has also sent usa 
rough drawing of a wind-mill Pump for raising wa- 
ter for stock, &c. Something of this kind is much want- 
ed in many parts of this country ; but we think Judd’s 
Wind-mill will be the one for the purpose. Description 
ere long. 


Wool and Sheep. 
Mr. Joseru S. Morcan, of West Liberty, Virginia, 
| has sent us four samples of very fine and beautiful wool. 
He informs us that some of his wool brought 75 cents 
|per lb., at Lowell, last season. He has about 300 head 
of sheep, many of them as fine as these samples. 

Mr. Georce Dana, of Belpre, Washington county, 
Ohio, has sent us a dozen samples from his flock, which 
are also good—some quite fine, and others very long for 
‘their fineness. His flock consist of near 500 Saxony 
‘and Merino. Says he took his last season’s clip of wool 











{to Lowell—about one third of it brought 60 cents per 
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lb.—some 70 and some 80. It wasin good order. ‘Tell 
our Perry county friend there were no7 pound fleeces 
among it; and to raise the finest wool or obtain the high- 
est prices, he must expect to come to the 24 and 24 |b. 
fleeces, and the sheep be well kept at that.” 

A Youne Farmer, of Morgan county, inquires of us 
where he can find, in this State, some really fine sheep 
for sale. We can do no better than to advise him to 
glance over the numerous notices of flocks in our two 
preceding volumes, (see index,) especially in our sum- 
mer “rambles.” He will find them most numerous in 
Harrison, Jefferson, and some adjoining counties. Mr. 
Gardner cannot consistently comply with his request, as 
it might give offence to some. 





Diseases or SHeer.—We have two or three commu- 
nications on this subject, which will have a place before 
long. 





Bee Hiver.—The plan described, by a letter to us; from 
Morris Smith, of Perry county, appears to usa very good 
one, as far as we can understand it without seeing the 
hive or a moddle; but we have learned to put no trust in 
new fashioned hives till they have been fully tried by ac- 
tual use. 





Notices of Agricultural Publications. 

American JournaL oF AGRICULTURE AND ScrENct.— 
This work at the commencement of the year, dropped 
the Quarterly in \ts title and character, and was trans- 
ferred from Albany to New York, where it is now issued 
monthly by Huntington & Savage—¢2 per year. Dr. E. 
Emmons & A. Osborn Esq continue its editors, and the 
high character of the work is fully maintained. Our 
thanks are due for several missing numbers recently 
sent us. 

Tue Farmers’ Lrerary &c., by J. S. Skinner, con- 
tinues its onward progress—increasing in interest and 
usefulness and in the number and beauty of its illustra- 
tions—just as might be expected from the character of 
its able aditor and the enterprise of its publishers. Most 
heartily do we wish that every farmer in this country 
was capable of appreciating works of science and solid 
worth like this and the one before mentioned. 

We owe an apology to friend Skinner for the apparent 
reflection contained in a brief editorial note in our pa- 
per of Feb. 15, commencing with the question “who did 
u!’? We assure him that we could not for a moment 
suppose that he would cut our acquaintance in that way— 
we have known him too long and too well for such a 
thought. We did suppose, however, that possibly the 
publishers had taken that method toinform us that a V 
would be expected from us if we desired the continuance 
of an“exchange”’ on the ground that the benefits were 
mostly on our side. Weare happy to learn, however, 
that neither the editor nor publishers of the “Library” 
ordered our paper to be returned “refused” and they are 
unable to answer our question “who did it.” 

Tre American AcricuLturist is now published .by 
the Harrers New York) and in good style, ofcourse. A 
B. Allen continues the editorial management with much 
abitity, We like the design of your new head, friend 
Allen, but it strikes us the engraver has failed in its ex- 
ecution. thescene has a wintry aspect—rather too snowy. 

Tue Horse’s Foor, and how to keep it Sound. With 

Illustrations—By William Miles Esq. From the third 

coaen Editon. D. Appleton & Co New York, 

1847. 

This little work should indeed “be in the hands of every 
person who owns a horse ;”’ and especially in the hands of 
every blacksmith or horse-shoer. \t contains numerous 
engravings, illustrating the anatomy of the horse’s foot, 
ond rules for keeping it sound, modes of shoeing, &c. 

Tue Magazine or Horticuttrure &c. (Hovey’s) Bos- 
ton, Mass.—Monthly $3 per year. This work enters 
upon its thirteenth year, with good spirit ; and continues 
to abound with valuable matters for the florist, nursery- 
man and fruit grower. All such persons, who wish to 
keep up with the intelligence and improvements of the 
age, should be readers of this and other similar works. 





To prevext Docs Ktctinc Sucer.—We find it stated 
in an exchange paper, that Mr. Elijah M. Davis, of White 
Plains, N. Y., states his mode of protecting his sheep from 
dogs is to put bells on one or two sheep in each flock.— 
He says: “Before [ put bells on my sheep I was consid- 
erably troubled with dogs, but since I have belled them I 
have not beea troubled at all, while some of my neighbors 
who did not use the same precaution, have suffered more 


or less. A sheep killing dog is a sneaking creature, and | 


when they start up the sheep, the bells make a noise and 
the dogs sneak off. If the sheep are within halfa mile of 
the farmer’s house, the bells will give an alarin.”’ 

The experiment is worth trying, though we have not 
much faith in its efficacy. —[{Ep. 0. Cun. 


“Mount Airy AcricutturaL Coiiece.”’—Just as our 
paper was ready for press, we received the following cir- 
cular from our esteemed friend Mr. Gowen, to which 
we invite the particular attention of our readers, especi- 
ally those interested in the education of young men. 
In regard to the qualifications and advantages which Mr. 
Gowen possesses for an undertaking of this kind, we 
can at present only refer to the articles on this subject in 
our last year’s volume; and as to the importance of 
such an institution, not only for the advancement of 
agriculture, but for the improvement of our race, and 
the promotion of all the great interests of our country, 
we think there can be no difference of opinion among 
sensible men. 

We hope and believe that this noble enterprise will be 
successful; and that more than the requisite number of 
students will be ready to enter, at the opening of the 
college. How many will go from the great agricultural 
State of Onto? 

We trust that our editorial brethren will cheerfully aid in giving 


publicity to this circular—as it is really a matter of great public in- 
terest. 


(CIRCULAR.) 

Mount Airy Agricultaral College. 

Tue Unpersienep having for a series of years devo- 
ted himself to the pursuit and practice of Agriculture, 
and having with deep concern regarded its condition asa 
Profession or Calling, could not bat perceive that there 
was wanting, something indispensable to give Character 
and energy to an occupation acknowledged to be the most 
useful, and embracing in its extended range the most 
numerous class of the people of these United States. 
He has therefore been long convinced that the great des- 
ideratum to be supplied is an Education, commensurate 
with the high destinies of the Landed Interest—a train- 
ing in Rural Economy pending the progress of the 
Student in literature, so that when he shall graduate, 
he may not only have achieved the usual attainments 
acquired in mere literary Institutions, but exhibit a 
thorough and well grounded knowledge of practical and 


| the nomenclature of plants, flowers &c., their culture, 
‘habits and properties, and the necessary manipulations of 
| producing: after an hour spent in this healthful reerea- 
| tion, he will return to the Class-room, and resume his 
| studies, As he advances in years and strength, he will 
be introduced to the more weighty and important con- 
| cerns of Agriculture, in which the senior Classes will be 
engaged. ‘The exercise or labor of all however, will 
amount to no more than will be deemed necessary for 
_ healthful recreation and change, to diversify and lighten 
the monotonous and depressing drudgery of the mere 
student. In this way, by a varied course of study, rural 
exercise, and popular Lectures, it is intended to accom- 
| plish the important work, and to give to Agriculture an 
impulse that cannot fail to raise it to the rank it should 
| assume, and ought to hold throughout the land. 
| The Graduates of this College will be Scholars, and 
| Gentlemen, who if they inherit an estate, will know more 
| than their gardeners, overseers or land stewards—be con- 
| Versant with the breeds,character, and properties of Stock, 
| the mechanism and use of implements, the quality of soils 
| and the adaptior: of manures, and withal, practical Sur- 
| veyors; while the taste acquired for rural life, will render 
| the management of their plantations a pleasing occupa- 
| tion, combining both pleasure and profit. If on the oth- 
er hand they should have to acquire an estate, what other 
| graduates could hope to compete with them in the acqui- 
| sition of property and honorable fame? 
| ‘These views are respectfully submitted by way of Pros- 
| pectus, affording a glance at the aims snd merits of the 
| contemplated institution, and for the purpose of eliciting 
| such share of patronage ae will encourage the undersign- 
|ed tocarry out his long cherished design. _If, therefore, 
Eighty Students shall offer, on or before the first day of 
| July next, he will open the College on the fiast day of 
| September following, with a Faculty combining the best 
| talent, both in Literature and Rural Eeonomy. 
| ‘The terms will be T'wo-Hundred Dollars per annum, 
| for board and tuition, payable half yearly in advance-— 
| no extras, except for Modern Lauguages, for which it will 
| be necessary to wake some additional charge, all of which 
| when properly matured, will be stated in a special pros- 
| pectus, when the requisite number of students shall ap- 
| pear to be forthcoming. 
| Parents wishing to avail themselves of this plan of 
| educating their sons, will please address JAMES GOW- 


theoretical Agriculture and Horticulture, and possess in | N, Mount Airy, Philadelphia, stating age and aequire- 
a superior degree, the presumable addition of good | ments in learning. It is requested that early application 
be made, as the opening of the College is coutingent up- 


health and habits; being thereby the better fitted to en- | ld t 
ter upon the general duties of life, or into any profes- jou the number of students offering, and as much of the 


sion as well as that of Agriculture. This presumed fe- 
licitous condition of the Graduate needs no demonstra- 
tion, for it must be admitted, that the training and exer- 
cises of a properly conducted Agricultural College, will 
be naturally promotive of the priceless blessings of ro- 
bust health, industrious habits, and a well regulated 
mind. 

In the Eastern and middle States many laudable efforts 
of late years, have been made to improve and elevate the 
position of the Farmer, but in the main, all have proved 
futile. In vain were Clubs and Societies formed; these 
could but invoke or ingpire others to associate, and spend 
as they did, a little time and money in the cause; for all 
must now perceive that Education, is the one thing need- 
ful, without which, all efforts are unavailing, in further- 
ance of the great objectin view. 1n vain did Capitalists, 
charmed with the Rural, and desirous of setting an ex- 
ample, purchase farms and quit the cities; for they soon 
returned in disappointment, if uot indisgust—Why? Be- 


| materiel necessary to its perfect organization must be with- 
| held, until it is ascertained that sufficient patronage will 
| be accorded. 

A word, as to the undersigned himself —To those who 
| know him, ‘tis needless to say, that this great undertak- 
| ing is prompted by no interested motives whatever; for 
jall the capital to be employed, and ali the trouble and 
| anxiety incurred, he expects nota dollar by way of profit 
or remuneration for his services.—He therefore wishes to 
| stand in the proper attitude before all, and leave to all the 
means of making a fair estimate, and coming to a proper 
determination, so far as they may feel interested. 

Respectfully, 
JAMES GOWEN. 
Feb. 22d, Washington’s Birth Day, 1247. 


| 
| 





Education of Farmers. 
Courses of education planned by thinking minds can 
be pursued by very many of the young men of limited 





cause they had not been fitted by education for the pur- means. ‘Those intending to pursue a profession, chiefly 
suits of Agriculture. They had to depend on Hirelings, | 2Vail themselves of these facilities. I propose to farmers 
and no money could procure, for it is not procurable, the | to reverse the customs of their fathers, and instead of 
intelligence and skill, adequate to the superintendence of | educating less, those of their sons who are intended for 
the Yards, Stables and Stock—the Soils and Manures—| farming, to give better educations than those intended 
the Crops and Cropping. Every Planter or owner of a for professions. A quack in medicine or law has a bet- 
Farm, should Parts.» me be able to direct and instruct in | ter prospect of support and affluence than a farmer with 
all the leading interests and operations on his estate, for it | the same outfit of education and capital; and this advan- 
is as much as he can hope, or under the circumstance ex- | tage will continue to increase until there is greater ele- 


pect, if his laborers carry out his orders in the detail. 

To educate youth in the leading branches of popular 
learning as taught in our Colleges, with the addition of | 
practical and theoretical Agriculture and Horticulture, 
with their attendant sciences, the undersigned contem- | 
plates Founding an Agricultural College at Mount Airy, 
his residence, eight miles from the City of Philadephia, a 
site favourably known for its Healthiness and Beauty, and 
as having until recently been, for many years, a seat of 
Learning, and now, in Gardens, Grounds, and Buildings | 
admirably suited for the purpose. 

Students will be admitted at Ten years old and upwards. 
The younger pupils in the elementary branches of the 
Scholastic department will receive special and particular 
attention. The more advanced in years and learning, on | 
entering will be classed according to their qualifications, 
and all will be carried forward as rapidly and understand- 
ingly as practicable, to perfect and thorough completion. 
In the Agricultural department, a similar classification 
| will be made in view of the age and capacity of the Sta- 
| dents, and their exercises proportioned accordingly. Each 
| little boy will have his budding and praning knife, his 

miniature rake and hoe, and in fine weather will daily | 
| repair to the Gardens and Nurseries, and there be taught , 
' 





| vation in the producing masses of our country. 


The 
| demand for characters of this sort 


, and the supply, will 
always be as the ignorance of the community. It would 
take but a very small outlay ina well-planned education 
for our sons and daughters to starve out a large fraction 
of the Duckworths of this State. A proper education 
diminishes the necessity of remedies, and leaves room for 
the use of those which only the ignorant will administer 
or receive. So of the pettifoggers of the country. There 
will be less occasion for them, as farmers and mechanics 
become more intelligent, and consequently less quarrel- 
some. Science and general intelligence constitute a part 
of the farmer’s capital as much as land, stock and money. 
Slavish toil is generally in the inverse ratio of capital, 
especially intellectual capital. I have much more to say 
if I had time, and you were willing. I will simply urge 
that farmers give their patronage to Manual Labor 
Schools and Agricultural Colleges. 


Northern Ohio. 


GARDENING.—Sow peas, Onions, parsnips, salsify and 
lettuce as early in the spring as the ground can be got in 
good order. Be careful never to work clayey soil when 
it is wet. 
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ES’ ‘DE PART MENT. 


}.etter from Athens County. 


Nores OF TRAVEL—TnHE CHEESE FLY—HocGs anp 


Docs, AND OTHER MATTERS. 


Mr. Batenam.—I aman old inhabitant of the coun- 
ty that has been represented in your paper for a 
or two past by a‘*Traveler”’ with his *‘last 
goat Ohio. 

I too became last summer quite a traveler—passed 
through Laneaster and Circleville; made a very short 
stay in Columbus: received much kindness frora an old 
acquaintance, and politeness from the officers of the 
Asylums and Penitentiary, and from our host and host- 
ess of the American Hotel—thought of the “little farm” 
without a and posted on up the 
down Sandusky; west of Perrysburgh; east of Cleve- 
land; np Cuyahoga and down the Muskingum—and 
found the crops no where more generally good than here 
in Athens county, rough and tumble as it ts. 

Yet we farm mostly without system or science, 


vear 
gasp,” as the 


scape of 


ao vail . 
“mistress, Vahey; 


and 


could the “Cutlivator” be sow’d broad-cast among us_ | 
have no doubt but it might yield a good crop in due 
season. 

One error with us is our effort to make dollars rather 


than improvements—cultivate too much and lay out too 
much business for the labor employed—work too much 
and spend too little time in social intercourse. It is 
not uncommon for a matron, with her work, to spend 
an afternoon once or twice amonth witha neighbor; but | 
for her husband to accompany her is unpardonable : 
being deemed a waste of his own 
to his neighbor. 

In regard to the information solicited by the “better 
and larger half’? of *“W. R. W.” touching the ravages 
of the Cheese fly, it might have been obtained by en- 
quiring of the larger and better half of their next door 
neighbor, had it not been for an intervening hill as nearly 
insurmountable to either as were the Alps to Bonaparte’s 
army—a striking instance of the great utility of your 
paper. 

Our method over here is to put our cheese in a safe or 
on shelves secured by cloth-covered doors that serve as 
screens to keep the flies out and letthe airin. Another 
method is to place your cheese in a dry room perfectly 
dark by day—and well ventilated by night, when the 
flies are snoozing. If there is a cheaper or more effec- 
tual preventive we would like to be informed of it 

i wish to know also if there is any way to keep ramb- 
ling hogs out of a field. There is searce arainy day 
(Sundays not excepted) but what droves of half starved | 
hogs are in my meadows up to their eyes, to the great | 
detriment of their ears. I have not had a hog out for 
twenty years, and can hardly conceive how any person | 
at this day can be so cruel or unfeeling as to allow his 


time and a hindrance | 


hogs’ ears to be gnawed off by the dogs—but whilst | 
these animals are both permitted to run at large, in un- | 


limited quantities, I know of no better way to keep 
them both quiet than to furnish them constant employ- 
ment with each other. 

I have decidedly the most convenient barn Lever saw: 
but the manure has accumulated around it ‘till I cannot 
get to it but on a bridge made of slabs, and the barn is 
too old to move again. What can be done? 

My house too is pleasant and convenient, but altogeth- 
er too large. I would caution all farmers against an 
error of this kind as the expense of brooms is enor- | 
mous! 

I have one thing however, just right, which is an ash- 
hopper or lye leach made of four flat stones set in the 
form of an oblong hopper, and supported by a cheap 
frame-work. A man having the materials may make 
one in a day, that will last forever, being proof against 
coals of fire or the tooth of time. ° 

Feeling a lively sympathy for those that “livein a 
kind of saw-mill”’ without logs to.saw, 1 send you this, 
crooked as itis. If you think there is any lumber in it 
that will be useful or acceptable to your customers, you 
can saw it up at leisure; if not ’twill do for stove wood. 

Should your peregrinations ever tend hitherward we 
should be much pleased to have you call; but as I con- 
template some very clever improvements which I have 
been certain of completing within a year at most, for 
some ten years past, | should prefer a visit next year. 

Respectfully ° 
R. 

Athens Co., Feb. 1847 

rs Can you furnish us any information as to the 
where-about or what-about of the Moon ? I do not re- 
member when it was last seen about these diggins. It is 
very much needed here at this time to regulate the weather ; 
besides “twill soon be time to sow flax. 


— 
>. 


Remarks.—Y our “crooked jog” suits our “mill” 
rate, 


first- 
all 


You see we have even used this 


friend R— and more of the same sort will at 
times be acceptable. 
one for the Ladies’ Saloon! and we are quite sure it will 
prove “acceptable to our customers.’ 

The remarks on the ‘error’ of the farmers of Athens! 


in toiling so incessently to gain money and possess large | 


noblest attributes as social 
' think will 


farms and thereby depriving themselves and their fami- 


lies of all the higher enjoyments of life, and of their 


and intellectual beings, we 
apply to a the majority of the farmers of Ohio, 
and the subject demands the earnest consideration of all 
who seek to improve and elevate themselves and their 
neighbors. 

In regard to the condition of that Barn: 
ly sympathise with friend R. 


We do 
to 


We 


in view of his unfortunate 


hearti- 


dilemma! not see any other course for him to 


pursue than haul away the manure; and as it may 


not be convenient for him to throw it into a river, we sup- 


pose he will be under the necessity of spreading it on his 


corn lands end plowing it in, to get itoutof sight! But 
this will be attended with considerable labor; and the 


mischief will not end there—for, its effects on the corn 
crop will be such as to increase the labor of husking and 
harvesting, and perhaps make it necessary to build an ad- 
tional erib to hold the produce ! 


We should like an opportunity of climbing one or two 
of those hills of Athens county; but in order to allow 
friend R. to make those “very clever improvements” 


which he contemplates, we shall defer our visit that way 


until another year—when he will no doubt have them all 
completed.—Ep. O. Curr. 


A Harry Worvv.—*This is ahappy world; who says 
to the contrary is a fool or something worse. There is 
every thing to make us happy. The land, sea and sky 
contribute to our enjoyment. ‘The man who has a good 
heart sees pleasure where a bad person beholds nothing 
but gloom. The secret then in being happy and enjoy- | 
ing this glorious world, is to possess a virtuous heart. | 
Who is the most cheerful and contented man in 
neighborhood?) The man who is the most honored and 
possesses the greatest riches? No. It is he who has noth- 
ing but a kind and good heart. Nothing ruffles his tem- 
per or disturbs his repose. The morning sky, the even- 
ing cloud, rolling waters, the blooming landscape, the 
teeming forests and the fields of snow, give him a pleas- 
ure others never dream of. It is he whose mind is “ led 
from nature up to nature’s God,” and every day that he 
lives is as contented and happy as it is possible for man to 
be. Depend upon it, the world is a beautiful one, and 
contains a thousand sources of enjoyment, which they 
| only can see and feel, whose hearts are pure and whose | 
lives correspond to the word of eternal truth.”’ 





Address on Horticulture. 

‘Extracts from an address delivered before the Horticul- 
tural Society of Chester Co., Pa.. by Dr. Wa. Dar- 
LINGTON. 
‘HORTICULTURE, 

the term is now understood, is unquestionably one of the 

most elegant and refined—as it is one of the most inter- 
esting—of earthly pursuits. It has for its especial ob- 


in the comprehensive sense in which | 


refine the feelings, and sublitnate the affections. A Gar- 
den was the spot, selected by Divine Wisdom, as the ap- 
propriate residence of Man, while in the state of prime- 
val inuocense : and if ever, on this earth, Man should so 
fur improve as to qualify hiunself for a Paradise regained, 
we may fairlyinfer that the scene of his terrestial bliss 
will, again, be a perfect and beautiful Garden. 

“That the habitual association with interesting plants 
and flowers exerts a salutary influence on the human 
character, is a truth universally feltand understood. No 
one ever dreams of any possibility of mistake, in estima- 
ting the disposition of those who delight in gardens, rural 
walks and arbours, and the culture of elegant shade trees 
and shrubbery. Who ever anticipated boorish rudeness, 
or met with incivility, among the enthusiastic votaires of 
Flora? Was it ever known, thata rural residence, taste- 
fully planned, and appropriately adorned with floral beau- 
ties, Was not the abode of refinement and intelligence ? 
Even the scanty display of blossoms ina window—or the 
careful training of a honey suckle, round a cottage door— 
is un unmistakeable evdience of gentle spirits, and an im- 
proved hamanity, within. There may, possibly, be na- 
tures so gross, as to be incapable of perceiving the beau- 
ties of the Vegetable creation—and altogether inaccessi- 
ble to the influences of genuine taste,—and it is said, 


| there are persons insensible to the charms of the sweetest 


your) 


| for **spoils 


jects, the production of the choicest fruits and vegetables | 


—the training of the most ornamental trees and shrub- 
bery—the culture of the sweetest and most beautiful 
flowers— and ihe arrangement of the whole in accor- 
dance with the principles of arefined, disciplined, unso- 
phisticated taste. It involves, in short, all that is connect- 
ed with comfort and beauty around our dwellings—all 
that can gratify the palate, delight the eye, or regale the 
most fastidious of the senses. 
culture indicates a superior stage of civilization, in the 
march of human society— blending, as it does, scientific 
illustration with every utilitarian process,—so a perfec! 
Horticulture may be regarded as the crowning attainment 
of an intellectual and polished people. To borrow a 
simile from one of the noblest of the Arts,—the employ- 
ments of Man, in the successive stages of his advance- 
ment, may be compared to the principal Orders of an- 
cient Architecture. In the savage or hunter state, we 
find the rude unpolished strength of the T'uscan Order. 
The same rude vigor, with the higher finish and symme- 
try of the Doric, is seeu inthe pastoral stage. The com- 
bined strength, stateliness and graceful tournure, of the Io- 
nic Crier, may be considerec as the type of the enlightened 
Agricultural stage : while the elegant science of Horticul- 
ture—the employment of the recreation of Man in his 
most elevated condition—may be regarded as the finishing 
accomplishment of Soc iety— the Corinthian Order of 
human attainments and pursuits. Dedicated to the cul- 
ture and improvement of the choicest productions of the 


As an enlightened Agri- | 


vegetable creation, it is a pursuit which requires the uni- | 


ted qualifications of practic] dexterity and scientific skill 
—with a correct perception of the appropriate and beau- | 
tifal: And while it thus exalts, and promotes, the high- | 
est mental accomplishments, it at the same time repress- 
es the more sordid or grovelling passions, and cherishes 
the purer aspirations of the human heart. What can be 
more propitious to elevation of thought, or more cogenial 
with purity of mind—when rightly considered—than the 

varied attractions of an elegant Garden? It is the place 
of all others—of a temporal cheracter-—best fitted to 


of such 
pecimens of our kind,as the rare exceptions, 
which logicians say are strongest proofs of the general 
rule. ‘They must, indeed, be the veriest clods that ever 
fell, untempered, from ould Nature's ‘prentice han’.— 
SHAKSPEARE, as you know, tells us:— 

“The man that hath no inusic in himself, 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 

Is fit for treasous, stratagems and spoils.”’ 

“Now, if such be the character of a man who is so un- 
fortunate, in relation to the pleasures of a single sense,- 
what shall we say of him who cannot appre ‘ciate the de- 
lights of a rich and beauteous Garden ? delights, which 
appeal so directly to each of the senses—miuister so ex- 
quisitly to all the fice! TI should say, he is not fit even 
»’—which I believe, is the lowest qualification 
recognised at the present day : and I would heartily con- 
curin the judgment pronounced by the bard:’*— 


* Let no such man be trusted.”’ 
* * * 


music: Put 1 can only imagine the existence 
unfinished s 


* 

“While our agricultural fellow citizens may justly 
pride themselves on the condition and products of their 
Jields,—uumbers of them have been utterly neglectful of 
‘their Orchards and Gardéns; and have discovered no 
manner of taste in the arrangements around their dwell- 
|ings. ‘There are yet too many instances, in Chester coun- 
| ty, of tolerably c ultivated far ms, on which there is scurce- 
| ly any other v isible evidence of improvement ;—no horti- 
culture--except a paltry, weedy, neglected kitchen gar- 
den: no well-selected Orchard of fruit trees ; no green 
sward, nor clustering flowers, nor ornamental shrubbery, 
around the farm-house ; not even a friendly shade-tree, 
to protect the dwelling from the glare of the summer’s 
sun. 

“Too often we may see the residence of a substantial 
farmer, naked and broiling, as it were in one of his open 
tree-less fields,—without so much as a palisade to keep 
the stock at a respectful distance from his doors—the per- 
secuted cattle contending hopelessly against a swarm of 
flies under the wiudows of his sitting-room, and crowding, 
as to a place of refuge, into the narrow shadow afforded 
by the building itself ;—while the unringed swine are 
either wallowing in the drain of the kitechen—or wanton- 
ly rooting up the footway at the very entrance of his 
domicil !’ 

‘*How repugnant is such a scene, to every idea of refine- 
ment and comfort ! How offensve to every corporeal 
sense as well as to every sense of moral fitness and pro- 
priety | Whatcan be expected from a family, raised 
under circumstances so unpropitious to the formation of 
correct taste, or the cultivation of the finer feelings ?— 
‘lhe children so brought up, may, indeed, be fitted to mi- 
grate from such a home—and be prepared to exchange it, 
without regret, for the rude accommodations of our wild 
frentiers: but they can have no conception of the senti- 
ments inspired by lovely scenery around the paternal 
mansion. They can know nothing of the charms and 
abiding moral influences of a pleasant homestead, upon 
the susceptible minds of the young. Their early years 
being thas destitute, they will necessarily be strangers to 
those precious asscciations by which memory renews the 
delights of happy childhood—and links the dreamy enjoy- 
ments of youth with the sober realities after life. But 
at the present day, there is really no excuse for any such 
culpable improvidence—such boorish negligence of all 
that can adorn a country residence, or afford the comforts 
of a rural home.” 

“There is no necessity, in this climate and country, for 
any family to be destitute of the luxuries derived ‘from 
the Garden and Orchard; and consequently, no apology can 
be offered for those sluggards, who neglect to plant for 
themselves,—and yet, in the season of fruits, have the 
assurance recklessly to trespass upon their more provi- 
dent neighbors. Such persons do not merely violate good 
manners, by their rudeness : they train up those about 
them with exceedingly loose notionsof moral honesiy. It 
is high time there was a reformation wrought among 
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such people; and I firmly believe there can be no agency 
devised, so efficacious in promoting that reform, as_ I nsti- | 
tutions of the kind which Lhave now the honor to ad- 
dress. [The Horticultural Society.] They propose, by a} 
general co-operation, to make the culture of veget«ble | 
delicacies so universal, and so productive, that there shall | 
be neither pretext nor motive for the plundering of Oreh- 
ards and Gardens. ‘| hey demonstrate the practicability 
of their generous purpose, by the most encouraging ex- 
amples ;—and good examples, happily, are sometimes con- 
tagious, as well as those which are evil. We may there- | 
fore, reasonably hope to see a decisive movement among | 
our people, in reference to gardening, and the cultivation | 
of choice fruit. 1 hold that every farmer, greatand small, 
every occupant of soil. swhether he reckons by acres, or by 
perches,—is bound to plant, and provide the products of 
the Orchard and garden—in justice to his neighbors, as 
well as to his own family ; and they can all perform that 
obvious duty, if they choose. .There is nothing wanting 
to effect that desirable object, but the will; and a correct 
public sentiment would avail much in controlling and 
regulating the volitions of the inconsiderate ‘There is 
scarcely a house-holder in the community, who does not 
occupy a lot sufficient for a garden,--or who has not 
room fora few select fruit trees. Itisa mere idle pretext, 
for any one to allege that he has no space, nor leisure, for 
theircultivation. 1 doubt whether there be a tenement 
in the land (there surely need not be,) which has. not 
ground euough annexed to admit, for an example, a Peach 
tree, a May-duke Cherry, an Apricot, a Pear tree, and a | 
Grape vine. These are the fruits so universally and ea- 
gerly ran after, in their season ; and one or more of these 
popular favorites could certainly be accomodated about 
the humblest cottage in the county. It will never do, 
therefore, for those who can find time to rob the Orchards 
of their neighbors, to pretend that they have not leisure 
to plant a tree or two at their own doors. Such unworthy 
practices, and dishonest subterfuges, should be promptly 
shamed, or frowned, out of existence.” 
. * * - 

“The great charm of the scenery,so universally felt by 
those who visit our mother country, consists in the high 
state of its Agriculture, and the admirable fitness, and | 
symmetry, in the arrangements of the gardens, and of | 
lawns, trees, and shrubbery, around the dwellings. ‘These 
are every way worthy of our studious attention—and | 
present the purest models for our instruction, in the art of 
embellishing rural residences.” 

“Wasnincton Irnvinc—whose judgement in the premi- 
ses will scarcely be questioned—remarks that ‘the taste 
of the English in the cultivation of land. and in what ts 
called Landscape Gardening, is unrivalled. They have 
studied nature intently, and discovered an exquisite sense 
of her beautiful forms and harmonious combinations;— 
Those charms which in other countries she lavishes in| 
wild solitades, are here assembled around the haunts of | 
domestic life. They seem to have caught her coy and 
furtive graces, and spread them like witchery about their 
rural abodes.” 

“Why should not we, also commence the capture and 
demonstration of those “coy and fartive graces,’’ which 
a bountiful Nature—or rather, a beneficient Providence 
—-has lavished upon our own country,——and which haunt 
every Glen, and Vailey,and Hill-side, and Mountain-top, 
throughout our favored land ?”’ 

* * “ - 

“Let us resolve, then, to persevere in the good work, | 
until our beautifal Scieuce shall have diffused its bless- 
ings over its entire community—and all its mysteries and 
manipulations shall be as familiarly understood, as are 
the simplest processes of Agriculture. Let the acquisi- 
tion of skill, and a thoroughly disciplined taste, be our 
constant aim : for we may rely upon it, that fruitful gar- 
dens, and embellished farms, will as surely follow those 
attainments, as the brilliance of day results from the ris- 
ing of an unclouded sun.” 

“Let us endeavor to hasten the period, when our Coun- 
ty shall be as eminent in Horticulture, as in the other de- 
partments of rural economy—and when our Village shall 
be known throughout the land, as a favourite seat of Sci- 
ence and Retinement,—equally distinguished for the in- 
telligence and urbanity of its people—the number and | 
excellence of its scholastic Institutions—the rich produc- | 
tiveness and the tasteful e:egance of its Gardens.” 


A Larce Saute Loap.—Our farming readers may be 
interested at the present time in learning something of 
the amount of cargo that a ship of the larger class can 
carry across the Atlantic; we therefore copy from a 
New York paper the following statement of the freight of 
the New York packet ship Constitution,which sailed from 
that port for Liverpool, a few days since. 

WOR, Weiss cccccacccpeccctence OGG 
Corn, bushels,...cccccccccscccccccscs 200 
Corn meal, barrels,..........6.222+-- 2,700 
WU ITO eas ccccentcciceecdrcs. Gee 
Soda buiscuit, boxes,...............5. 160 
Cathe, dabeds o6c ics clcnnustearicsvois cs 661 
ne ah. EEE TL TL EPL ETRE 42 
Beeswax, barrels,........cccccccecces 19 


The bread-stuffs alone are equal to (68,000 bushels 
Then we have cotton, clocks, &c. &c. 


| in a congenial soil. 


natural phenomenon ? 


| of theUniversal Universe! 
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Ohio Seedling Apples. 

Nels Puitires’ Sweerine. 

This isa Seedling of Coshocton county, Ohio. The 
original tree is on the farm of Mr. George Philips of 
Linton township, and is about thirty four years old. It 
is thrifty and a great bearer—fruit, remarkable handsome, 
the color red, or striped with dark red over a ground of 
mottled red and yellow, darkest towards the stem—size, 
medium to large, nearly round, a little flattened and reg- 
ularly formed; stem medium size, three fourths of an inch 
long, set in adeep narrow and regular cavity—-calyx, set in 
a broad open and tolerably deep busin—flesh, rich, yel- | 
low, tender, juicy and crisp with an agreeable sweet fla- 
vor—season, from November to march. 

Coshocton Ohio, Feb. 24,1847. | 

Frexp Barrnam: Enclosed I send you a description 
and outline of Philips’ Sweeting apple, a fruit that I doubt 
not will prove a favorite wherever it may be cultivated 
You will see a notice of it in the 
Horticulturist, for the present month (Feb.) page 388, 
by my friend F. R. Eliott, Esq., of Clevelan! Ohio, to 
whom I sent specimens last full. 1 perfectly coincide 
with him in the praise which he bestows upon this native 
variety; it is decidedly the handsomest and best winter 
sweet apple that [ have seen or tasted—I cannot as Mr. 
Elliott does, draw a comparison between it and the “La- 
dies’ Sweeting,’’ as that fruit has not yet borne with me, | 
but I can venture the prediction that the Philips’ Sweet- 
ing will, so soon as it can be produced in different por- 
tions of the State become a general favorite in the mar- 
kets. 

Iam grafting largely of this variety this spring, or 
rather this winter, but will have a few grafts to spare that 
I will cheerfully divide with nurserymen or others who 
may signify their desire to add this variety to their pres- 
ent catalogues If spared I shall send you some of the 
fruit next fall. 


Respectfully your friend. 
Jas. Marruews. 


More Moon-ology. 

Whenever the Moon and the Pleiades or seven stars 
come into apparent conjunction or approach nearest to 
each other, which occurs duringeach lunation of the 
moon there wiil be, in winter, cold and frosty, and in 
summer, either cool orfrosty weather. ; 

My father’s great-great-grandaddy, enjoined upon his 
son to observe the above theory, and charged him strict- 
ly to transmit it to his posterijy, asa matter of great 
interest tothe welfare of mankind. Accordingly it has 
been duly transmitted down to my care with the like 
injunction. And in order to transmit this theory not 
only to my own posterity, but to every body else’s, I 
wish you to print it in the Cultivator along with the 
other wonderful doings of the Moon. 

With all my means of observation, and with the ac- | 
cumulated observations of antiquity, I have not been 
able to prove conclusively, the truth of the above theory. 
But during the winter season, when the conjunctions 
take place above the horizon, the theory will generally 
hold good in the ratio of 4 timesto 3. In the summer 
time 1‘ will generally be as3 to 3. So you will perceive, 
in one year it will stand as 7 to 6. 

Can any body explain the cause of this remarkable 
Has any body else ever made 
similar observations? It has been recently disc overd | 
that theprincipal star in the Pleiadesis the centra | sun) 
Perhaps this fact may aid in | 
developing a rational theory of the cause. 

Ie Can it be possible that the Moon intercepts the 
rays of heat from the central sun? 

Yours with respect, 
JOHANNUS. 
N B. I suppose my g. g. g- grand-father never dream- 
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no 


| ed that any of his posterity would ever get any school 


“larnin,”’ much less “filosify.”’ 














Seed Store and Agricultural Warehouse, 


Nov, 33 ann 35, Lower Maxker, Crincinnatt. 
FounF. Daina & Co., have taken the ye and commodious ware 
oe} house, Nos. 33 and 25 Lower Market street, for the purpose of 
conducting a Seed and General Commission Business, and beg 








| leave to remind their numerous friends and customers throughout 
| the West and South West, that they will continue te carry on the 


Seed business at the new stand, in a}! iis various branches. They 
have recently enlarged their business in relation toGarden Seeds, 
and Fruit and Ornamenta! Trees and are now prepared to furnish, 
either at wholesa’e and retail, the seeds of the Union, comprising 
early and late varieties of Peas, Bears, Beets Cabbages, Carrots, 
Caulitlowers, Celery, Cucumbers, Leituces, Melons, Onions, lars- 
nivs. Radishes, Squashes, Turnips, Tomatoe, Sweet Herbs, and 
r Seeds, together with every description of Grass 


Seeds grown inthe United States. Also, Bird Seeds of ail kinda, 


| 
| comprising Canary, Hemp, Rape and Maw Seeds. 


Country Merchants 
Can he supplied with boxes of any size,comprising a compete as- 
sortment of the best Seeds, warranted gennine, and neatly put up 





| in stall packages for retail, with printed directions on each pack- 


' 
age, and labeled, on the most liberal terme. 

Agriculiural implements, 
As plows, cultivators, cutting boxes, corn shellers, fanning mills, 
eeythes, rakes, &e.. ef the most approved construction for this mar- 
ket, constantly on land, at manufacturer’s prices 


Fruit and Ornamental trees. 

Particular arrangements have been made with Loth Eastern and 
Western Nurseryman to furnish a'l kinds of fruit trees, as apples, 
pears, peaches. cherries, plumbs, nectarines, apricots, quinces, &¢. 
Also, all the different varieties of grape roots, grape cutlings, straw - 
berry plants, rlubarb, and asparagus roets. 

CASH PAID for clover timothy, and blue grass seed, fax seed, 
hemd seed, miller seed, herd grass seed, orchard grass seed, mus- 
tard seed, pear seed, apple seed, peach stones, beans, dried fruits, 
feathers, heeswax, ginseng and country produce generally. Cata 
leagues supplied gratis on application at the store. 

Mar. 15 2m 








FRESH GARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS, 

have received my Spring supply of Garden Feeds, growth of 

1°46, and selected with the greatest care, so as to insure their be- 
ing gennine and of assured vitality. They in part. censist of Ear- 
lv cnd Late Peas, Beans, Beets, Brorolis. Cabbage, Cauliflower, 
Celery, Cueumber, Pot and Sweet Herbs, Lettuce, Melons, Onions, 
Peppers, Squashes, Spinage, Turnips, &e., &c. 

—ALSO— 

A select collection of choice Annual and Pernenial Fiower Seeds, 
including all the most beautiful varieties, which will be so'd in sin- 
gle papers. at from five to ten cents each. In assortments contain- 
ing 20 choice, named varieties, $1; 5 varieties, $1 50; 75 varieties, 
together witha copy of Bridgman’s Florist Guide, $2. 

Seed Store, East Fifth street, Cincinnati. 

H. HUXLY. 


P. S. Cata'ogues of the Vegetable and Flower seed can Le ob- 


| tained on application at the Seed Warehouse 


Feb. 8, 147. 
CORN SHELLERS. 
C orn Shelling Machines, of various kinds,the most approved 
construction, and of superior quality—of several sizes, for op- 
erating by band or Horse power, for sa'e low for Cash. 
—ALSO— 
An assortwent of Agricultura! Machinery, of the most approved 
kinds in use ; among which are— 
Portahle French Burr Mills: Stock Mil's; 
Horse Powers, ‘Threshing Machines; 
Corn Planters; Clover Hullers: 
Straw Cutters: 
Drilling Machines; 
Cuitivators, &e.. &¢, 
For sate at the Cincinnati Machine Works and Machine Card 
Manufactory, on Walnut st, a few doors a ove Front. 
Orders by Letters promptly atiended to and Machinery shipped 
to any port required. 
A. C. BROWN. 
Feb. 8. 3t. 


COLUMBUS NURSERY. 
“ne subscriber has taken for aterm of years, the old established 
Columbus Nursery, adjoiniag the city of Columbus. (entrance at 
the north end of Third Street) and offers for sale a great variety 
of Fruit and Ornamental trees, (including many fine Ever@r eens) 
and Shrubs, and Greenhouse plants, at prices lower than at any es- 
tadlishment in this region of equal variety and genuineness. 
Laravetre Lazecr. 
Co'umbus Nursery, March 15, I-47. tf 
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The Markets. 

No newsfrom England since our last. The markets 
of this country generally suffered a slight decline in 
prices of flour and grain on the arrival of the latest for- 
eign news; but the depression was not great or lasting 


and prices are now nearly upto previous rates; while | 
pork and beef, and various other kinds of provisions have | 


continued to advance. On the whole, we think the pros- 
pects of the farmers were never more favorahle for re- 
munerative prices. 


Cincinnati, March 13.—Flour has receded again to | 


4,95@4,30 # bbl. Wheat 75 cts. ® bu; Corn in 
sacks 44@48 cts; do in bulk 35@374 cts; Oats 28@30 
cts; Rye and Barley 45@50 cts. Pork, mess $13@13,- 
50 4 bbl; clear $14; Beef, mess, 6,00@6,50. Lard, 
No. 1, 74@7} cts. ® Ib. Butter 124@20 cts. ® Ib. 
Cheese, for shipping, 7@74 cts.; do extra 8 cts. Eggs, 
64@7 cts. ? dozen. Clover seed, 3,75@3,30 ¥ bushel; 
Thimothy seed, 2,00@2,50. Cattle, av. wt. 650 to 70 
Ibs., 4,25 @4,30 to 4,50 W100 lbs. net. 

New York, March 10—Genesee and Ohio flour sells 
at $7 @7 124—and on contract to be delivered in May, 


Srivace—Round or summer, prickley or fall. 
| Squash—Early bush scollop, summer crookneck, win- 
ter crookneck, Valparaiso, &c. 
Tomatro—Large red, large yellow, small round red. 
Turnir—Early white flat Dutch, early stubble, large 
white flat Norfolk; white globe, yellow Sweedish or 
ruta baga, yellow Scotch. 
HERB SEEDS. 
Sweet basil, bene, caraway, coriander, sweet marjoram, 
parsley, sage, saffron, summer savory, thyme. 
| AGRICULTURAL SEEDS, &c. 

Orchard grass, bluegrass, white-clover, (these two last 
named, mixed, make the finest turf for door yards, &c.) 
lucerne, brown mustard, millet, Osage orange, for hedges. 

FLOWER SEEDS. 


These embrace a select assortment of about 190 garie- 


ties, of known beauty and easy culture. (Much care is | 


requisite in shading and watering delicate flower seeds, or 
lof flower seeds, 50 cts, per dozen papers—5 cents each 
when less than half a dozen are taken ; 30 papers for $1. 
These (and other small seeds) can be sent by mail with 
very little expense of postage. Catalogue of flowers in 


at $6. Wheat, 150 @ 160 ® bu; corn, southern white | our next. 


and yellow, 90@ 95 cts. ¥ bu. with large sales. Clover | 
seed, 8 @ 84 cts. ® Ib. 
BALTIMORE CATTLE MARKETS.—March9. 350 head of | 
beef cattle sold at 3 50 @ 3,75 # 100 ths on the hoof, | 
equal to $7 @ 7 25 net—a slight advance on previous | 
week. 
At Columbus, no material change since our last. 








FAIRFIELD COUNTY NURSERY. 
TTL E enbseriber respectfully so'icits the attention of the Public to 
| his stock of Trees, Shrubs and Plants. 

Apples.—His co,teection embraces all the principle sorts of estah- 
lished merit, and wany of the choice new varieties, among which 
are Williams’ Favorite, Northern Spy, Red Canada, 20 Ounce Pip 
pins, Rappahannock. &e 

Pears.—All ithe leading varieties, such as Madalaine, Seckel, Vir 





— | walt u. Bartlett. Dear! orns’ Seedling, Knights’ Monarch, Leon le 


SUPERIOR GARDEN SEEDS, Clere, Swan's Orange.é 


— 





; alsomany of the new Flemish varieties, 


. . | ematlenantite can he sunotie i for de » 
For Sar at THE OFrice oF THE Onto Cuntivator. | * Small quantity ean be supplied on Quince, for garden eulture, 


(Next building south of the State House—up stairs.) 

The subscriber now offers to the public a larger and 
better assortment of Seeds than was ever before introdu- 
ced in this region. In addition to those that are raised in 
good perfection in this State, an assortment of Lan- 
pretn’s best have been obtained from Philadelphia, all 
“warranted fresh and genuine;” and others, including 


| bearing generally the second and sometimes the first year after 
transplanting. 
Plums.—*0 varieties—among which are the Columbia, Law- 
rence’s favorite, Jefferson, Dennison’s superb, Royale de Tours, 
| Dennison’s red, large black Montreiul, &e. 
Cherries.—A choice collection of 30 varieties from the earliest to 
the latest. 
Peaches.—Over 100 choice varieties, including early Tillottson, 
| Farly York, Crawford's Ma'actons, Jacques Rareripe, Shipley’s de- 
light, Cole’s early red, Marshe’s free imperial white, &c. ‘ 


many English imported Seeds, have been obtained from | A choice lot of Apricots, Nectarines, Quinces, &e. Among the 
Rochester and New York. | fruit trees are the done flowering Apple, Plum, Peach and Cherry, 


The assortment embraces a limited supply of those su- 
perior Blue Imperial Peas, (without bugs) and other 
choice varieties which gave such general satisfaction to 
purchasers last year. Also, many kinds of Beans, both 
dwarf and running varieties, for sale by the pint or quart. 
Cull and see them. 

> Most of the kinds of garden seeds are put up in 
small papers, at 5 cents each—some from Philadelphia 
are 64 cts, and others li) cts. nion, Turnip, and other 
seeds, wanted by market gardeners and farmers, can be 
had by weight, at fair prices. 

CATALOGUE. 

Asparacus—Large German. 

Brans—Early red Valentine, fine; early China or red-eye; 
yellow six weeks; dwarf white kidney; small white 
field. Runners—Large white Lima, finest of all; 
whiteDutch or case knife. Horticultural cranberry. 

Bert—Early blood turnip-rooted, long blood, long dark 


ylood, white French sugar, yellow sugar, mangel | 
blood, white French sugar, yellow sugar, mangel 


wurzel for cattle. 


also the Weeping Cherry. 

Ornamental Trees and Shrubs.—European Larch, European 
Linden, Weeping Linden, European Horse Chesnuts, and that 
splendid new shade tree from China, the * Pawlonia Imperialis,” 
with leaves entire, heart shaped, one of whielh was exhibited at the 
Columbus Horticultural Society’s exhibition last fall, measuring 24 
inches Jong and 24 inches wide: and one exhibited in Laneaster 
measuring 26 inches long and wide; it is of quick growth and a free 
and beautiful bloomer, hearing large spikes of fox-glove shaped 
flowers. 

Some fine Evergreens and Shrubbery in general. 

Roses.—A choice collection of China. Tea, Bourhon, Noisette, 
Damask and Hybred, Perpetual and climbing roses—Persian, yel- 
low, &e. &e. 

Paonies.—A choice collection of both tree and herbaceous vari- 


eties, 


Marchioness of Ormande, Harlequin, Cinderella, La Tour d’Au- 
vergne, &e. A choice collection of Strawherries, Camellias, Green 
House piants, &e. 

The above articles have been principally propagated by Messrs. 
Eltwanger & Barry, Rochester, N. Y., Nurserymen of established 
| reputation, and are all thrifty trees and of saleable size, and war- 

ranted ¢rue tocharacter. Trees and plants packed in dest style, 
| Itwill be for the interest of purchasers to send in their orders 
soon, so as to secure such kinds as they may want. Address, post 


Carrot—Early horn, long orange, long white, for catile. | paid A. FAHNESTOCK. 


CavuLiFLOWER aNp Baocco.i—Finest early and late. 

Cansace—LHarliest York, large early York, early sugar- | 
loaf, large late drumhead, drumhead Savoy, green 
curled Savoy, flat Dutch, red Datch, for pickling, &c. | 

Cucumper—FEarly frame, early short green, early cluster, | 
long green, long green prickley, long white-spine, | 
smal! gherkin, very small, for pickles. 

CrLery—White solid, Seymour's improved white, red 
solid, celeriac or turnip-rooted. 

Cress—Curled or pepper-grass. 

Eco-PLant—Large purple. 

Enpive—W hite curled. 

Inptan Corn—Early golden Sioux, sweet or sugar, best 
for table. 

Lreex—Large Scotch or Welch. 

Lerruce—Early curled, early cabbage, royal cape or im- 
perial, curled India, Phila. cabbage. 

Meton—Large yellow canteloup, green citron, nutmeg, 
pine-apple, Skillman’s netted. 

Warer-mMELON—Jersey or Long Island, Carolina (yel- 
low core,) black Spanish, mountain sprout or impe- 
rial. 

Nasturtium, or ‘Startion,’ (for pickles.) 

Oxra, or Gombo, (for soups, &c.) 


Lancaster, Ohio, March, 1847. 
FRUIT TREES. 


s the season has arrived for transplanting trees, I wou!'d inform 
JA the farmers and ail lovers offruit,that they ean supply them- 








se'ves with a good assortment of trees very cheaply at the Bowery | 


Nursery, one and a half miles north of Columbus, on the Sandusky 
road, 


Joun Fisner. 
Mareh 15, 3t. 





Lake Erie Nursery, Cleveland, Ohio, 
ELLIOTT & CO., Proprietors. 


HE proprietors of this Nursery offer for sale one of the larges 
stocksof Fruit and Ornamental! Trees, Shrubs, Roses, &c.. &c 
ever o'fered in Ohio. 

(Orders through the Post Office or otherwise, wil! receive prompt 
attention, and when desired, trees will he packed in such order that 
they may be conveyed many hundred miles without injury. 

Cleveland, March 15, 1847. 





FARM AND FLOCK OF SHEEP FOR SALE. 


HE Subscriber has in the state of Tilinois, a plantation of 1000 
acres of land—#00 acres of which are under cultivation. and 
200 acres in wood land; together with a flock of about 1000 fine 





On1on—Large red, yellow, white or silver-skin (all new 
and Eastern seed.) 

Parsnip—Long Dutch. 

Peas—Early May or Washington, early June, dwarf 
marrowfat, blue imperial. 

Perrer—T omato-shaped, large sweet bell-shaped. 

Pumrxins—Cushaw, yankee field, &c. 

Ravisn—Early scarlet short-top, long scarlet, long white 
summer, yellow turnip, scarlet turnip or cherry, 
black winter. 

tHUBARB, or pie plant. 
Saxsiry, or Oyster plant. 


counties in the state; is well watered with never failing springs, and 
| the land is of firstrate quality. There are on the premisas a good 
| Dwelling Houze of 7 rooms, well lathed and plastered; a Barn of 
hewed logs, Smoke house, Blaek smith shop and other out houses, a 
small orchard of bearing fruit trees; alsoa stock of farming uten- 
| sia's, such as Wagons, Plows, Harrrows, &c.—with Horses, Cattle, 
Hogs, &e. 
‘The above farm, with or withont the stock, will he sold at a very 
creat bargain, and a small part only of the parchase money required 
|in band, The balance may remain on Mortgage for a term of years 
| at 6 per cent interest. 
| Any additional information will be given on letiers being address- 
|ed post paid, to the subscriber at Massil!on Ohio. 
| H. B. WELLMAN, 
| January 26, 1847.—3.t. 


they will fail to vegetate in our hot sunny climate.) Price | 


Dahlias.—5O varieties of best douhle Prize Dahlias; among them | 


wooi sheep This farm is s'tuated in Shelby county, one of the best | 


TO THE PEOPLE OF OHIO. 


\ 
| 
[UE undersigned, having been authorized and empowered by 
ihe last Legislature to collect and preserve in the Sratrr Li- 
| BRaRY, Objects of curiosity, both natural and artificial, would now 
j inform the public that he is prepared to receive any o' ject that 
| may be deemed worthy of preservation. He respectfully suggests 
| that there are inthe possession of individuals, and in the private 
| cabinets of our citizens, manuscripts, and articles connected with 
| the early history of the State, and her antiquities; such as the an- 
cient Mounds and Fortitieations, as well as others that will greatly 
tend to elucidate the Natural History and resources of our State in 
mineral wealth. As itis desirable to collect these together, what 
| place more suitable for this purpose than the Library of the State? 
liere they will be carefully arranged and preserved; and easily ac- 
cessible to, and seen by al/ our citizens. He rolicits, therefore, do- 
nations from all who are willing or desirous to contribute to so com- 
menda'ie an object. He will receive specimens and manuscripts 

lL ustrative of the History or Antiquities of the State, as well as ob- 

jects in Natural History; such as Ores, Minerals, Geological speci- 
| mens. and Petrifactions. Prepared specimens of our Anima’s, Birds, 
| Inserts. Fishes, Reptiles, Shells, Plants, and Bird-Eggs. In all cases 
the names of the donors will be attached to the specimens, and pub - 
lished in the annual report. 

There may be some who have in their possession specimens which 
| they do no’ wish to part with entirely. These can be deposited, 
and will at all times be su! ject to reclamation by the owner, As 
| the subseriber is not auth rized to purchase anything, but only to 
pay the necessary expenses of transportation, and to provide cases 
for their safe keeping, it is hoped that the specimens will be sent 
when practicable free of charge. Respectfully, 
| J. GREINER, 
March 15, 1847.—2t. State Librarian. 











FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 


VV CINTOSH & Co. have over 2 acresof land appropriated to 
1 the NURSERY BUSLINESS—and having during the last fiive 
years, spared neither time nor money in procuting valuable addi- 
tions to their stock, they can confidently assure the public, that 
for choice varieties of fruit, and healthy vigorous trees, their col- 
lection is not surpassed by any in the country. : 

Persons wanting any kind of fruit or ornamental trees, Decidu- 
ous or Evergreen shrubs, Roses, Greenhouse plants) Carnations, 
Tulips, Peenias, Grapes, Raspberries, Strawberries, Rhubarb, Dah- 
lias, &e. &e., can depend on obtaining a genuine article, and at 
fair prices 

A few fine trees of the Pawlonia Imperialis: 

Also. a large supply of Dwarf Pears, the choicest peaches, at a 
reduction of $3 per hundred on former prices. 

All orders must enclose the money or a satisfactory reference. 

A liberal discount made to those who purchase by the hundred. 

Catalogues furnished without charge. 

Cleveland, Mareh 15, 147. 


Mount Hope Botanic Garden and Nurseries, 
Rocuester, N. Y. 


TP HE Subscribers respectfully solicit the attention of the public to 

their large and choice stock of TREES, SHRUBS, and 

PLANTS, which they offer for sale the ensuing spring. 

_ The collection of Frurrs embraces all the leading sorts of estab- 
lished merit, and most of the recent varieties of Enrope and Ameir- 
ea. No pains or expense have been spared in making the collection 
as complete, in every way, as possible. ‘The trees are all thrifty, 
healthy, and well grown, and have been propagated with the ut- 
most exactness from specimen trees On this establishment, or from 
sources of the highest reputation for correctness. The collection of 
specimen trees, for testing the merits of the various sorts, is now 
among the largest inthe United Siates. The assortment of Apples 
inclides several thousand fine trees of the NorrHern Spy, univer- 
sally considered one of the best keeping apples yet known. 

Pears.—All the leading well known sorts, such as Madelaine. 
Dearborn’s Seedling, Bartlett, Seckel, Virgalieu, etc., and a small 
supply ofthe rare and mnrivatied Swan's Orange or Onondaga, 
Knight’s Monarch, and Van Mon's Leon le Clerc: the price of 
these isSleach. A few thousand trees of choice varieties can be 
furnished on quince stocks. These are beautifully adapted to gar- 
den en!ture, and generally bear the second, and older trees even tue 
first year after planting. 

Pioms.—Besides the well known popular sorts, asmal!l number 
ofthe Jefferson, Columbia Lawrence's Favorite, and Dennison’s 
Superb are offered at Si each. 

Crerries.—A collection of upwards of 40 of the best varieties, 
earliest to latest—heautiful trees. 

Peacnies.—Forty choice varieries of established merit, including 
Tillotson, Early York, Crawford's Early, Jacques’ Rare Ripe, 
Crawford’s Superb or late Malacatoon, &c.—beautiful trees. 

ORNAMENTAL TREES AND Suess. A large collection, inelu- 
ding all the finest popular articles in that line. Roses.—A superb 
collection of upwards of 250 select varieties. Double Dahlias— 
100 beautiful varieties, including several of the finest fancy sorts, 
such as Harlequin, Illuminator, Marchioness de Ormonde, &c. 

Descriptive priced eata!ogues (edition for 1846 and '7,) will be sent 
gratis to all post paid applications, and only to such. 

‘Trees and Plants packed inthe best style, and shipped or for- 
warded according to orders. [t will be for the interest of purchas- 
ers to send their orders early,in order to secure such kinds as they 
| may want, and have them forwarded at the proper season. 
Address, post paid, 

ELLWANGER & BARRY. 














March 1, 1847. 





GENESEE SEED STORE AND AGRICUL- 
TURAL WAREHOUSE, 


No. 10, Front Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


HE Subscribers respectfully announce to the public that the 

have opened the above establishment for the sale of GARDEN. 
FIELD, and FLOWER SEEDS, of all sorts—4gricnitural and 
Horticultural Implements, Machines, &c., &c. 

‘They intend to have always on hand acomp'ete assortment of 
allthe articles wanted in this line by the Farmer and Gardener. 
No pains will be spared to procure articles of the best quality. No 

seeds will be offered but such as are undoubtedly fresh and genuine 
| —raised in the best establishments of this and foreign countries. 
The implements will embrace all the newest and most approved 
kinds, from the best manufacturers in the country. 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Plants, &c., will be fur- 
| nished to order from one of the bes? establishments in the country 
| —the well known Mount Hope Norsertes. 
| ‘The proprietors of this establishment gratefully acknowledge the 
| very liberal patronage which they have received from the public the 
| past season, and most respectfully solicit a continuation of the 
| same. 
| We would say tothe Farmers and others in this section and at 
| a distance, that we are now making a Jarge addition to our stock of 

Seeds and Implements, any and all of which we will sell at the low- 


| est prices, 
RAPALJE § BRIGGS. 





| Rochester, March 1, 1847. 








